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Now, at the close of this nineteenth century, the Highlands are 

as accessible as the Land’s End or the Lakes. It is only a case 

of travelling a little farther. Towards the beginning of the 

shooting season, express follows express at brief intervals from 

the great Northern stations. There are regular services to the 

shores of the Pentland; a railway has been carried across the 
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bleak peat bogs of the Moor of Rannoch, and glens as wild as 
Glencroe or Glenorchy echo to the shrill scream of the engine, 
painfully toiling up the stiff gradients, in place of the scream of 
the vanished eagles. Swift steamers from the Clyde, sumptuously 
fitted, land sportsmen and tourists at the Gairloch and on the 
Lewes. At Perth, which is the grand junction for the North, 
the platforms in the second week of August are a sight to see. 
Spacious as they are, they are all too narrow for the scrambling 
’ crowds, bustling about, with sad wear and tear of temper, among 
truck-loads of luggage—with Saratoga trunks; the setters and 
pointers led in leash and half-dazed with long confinement in the 
dog-boxes; the ladies, pale from London dissipation, with their 
maids; the shaggy Celtic keepers in kilts or homespun ; the peers, 
the members of parliament, the sprightly soldiers broken loose on 
long leave, and the powdered footmen. We speak of powdered 
footmen and Saratoga trunks because now there is a Northern 
exodus of the world of luxury or fashion. Sylvan palaces have 
taken the place of the tall castellated mansion of the Highland 
chief, loopholed for musketry and defensible against clan raids ; 
and the villa with its broad bay windows smiles on the site which 
was occupied only a generation ago by the sullen, beetle-browed, 
single-storied shooting-lodge, with its roof of thatch or weather- 
beaten slate, which seemed to scowl defiance at the wildest 
weather. Had we time or space to meditate on that platform at 
Perth, we might ask where all these people are to find quarters 
and elbow-room. But, after all, the Highlands are of vast extent, 
and each square mile of the mountain and the moor has been 
parcelled out and advertised in the lists of the land-agents, when 
it is not reserved for the sport of the proprietor. 

There had been sundry sweeping changes before stalking and 
grouse-shooting became the fashion among Southerners. After the 
suppression of the rebellion of the ’45, the impoverished lords of the 
Highlands found themselves embarrassed with a superabundant 
population, who must be fed in bad seasons or abandoned to 
starvation. For the future they had no need of fighting-men, 
and, moreover, the clans had been disarmed. So, after more or 
less hesitation on the part of kindly chiefs, most of the aboriginal 
Celts were shipped wholesale to the Americas. You may still see 
in many a lonely glen, or in some sheltered nook on the shore 
of the sea-loch, the low, circular, grassy mounds that mark the 
stony foundations of a hamlet. Those crofters and ‘kindly tenants’ 
made way for the Southland sheep-farmers, and the herds of small, 
shaggy hill cattle, which used to ‘fend for themselves ’ in the wildest 
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winters, were replaced by flocks of sheep from the Border. It is 
only in the course of the last generation the great stretches of the 
hills were swept clear of the sheep, to make way for the deer, which 
were found more profitable. Now, each acre of the country, once 
as little known to Southern topographers as Equatorial Africa, has 
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been scientifically mapped out by the Ordnance Surveyors ; lines 
of telegraph posts follow the graduated roads to villages on back- 
of-the-world bays, where the only stir is the groaning of the 
Atlantic ground-swell ; inquiring members ask questions in Par- 
liament if there is a delay in the delivery of letters from London; 
and the millionaire man of business, autumning under the shadow 
of Cape Wrath, expects and demands the conveniences of South 
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Kensington. Above all, this suburban idea has been carried out 
in jealous subdivision. The mountains of the mist, with the 
deer that graze thereon, are inclosed in the miles upon miles of 
wire fencing, like ranches in the level Argentina or runs in water- 
less Queensland. So the deer, being home-bred and hand-fed 
like pheasants, increase and multiply marvellously. With good 
stalkers and tolerably straight shooting, there is no difficulty in 
getting any reasonable number of moderately sized harts. But 
the monsters of former days, with their stupendous bulk and their 
superb spread of antlers, are extinct as the mastodon. Never 
again will a Scrope lend an ear to the gossiping foresters of 
Athol, who could tell of hoary patriarchs that seemed to bear 
a charmed life; and never again will a St. John go for three 
days on the hill-path to circumvent another ‘muckle hart of 
Benmore.’ 

Fifty years ago, or less, sporting visitors to the North were 
few and far between, and for the most part they found free 
quarters and exuberant Highland hospitality. We can best 
understand how little the Highlands were frequented by glancing 
back at the facilities of travel. Now there are frequent trains 
from Perth, with interminable strings of carriages. Then there 
were two coaches daily for Aberdeen, starting respectively from 
the ‘George Inn’ and the ‘Salutation ;’ and as the ‘ Defiance,’ 
horsed by Captain Barclay of Ury, did 130 hilly miles in twelve 
hours and a half, it may be supposed they were lightly loaded. 
There were exactly as many coaches, and no more, on the road 
through the heart of the Highlands, by Dunkeld and by Dal- 
whinnie—celebrated by Christopher North in the ‘ Noctes ’—to 
Inverness. The box-seat for each of the days in the second week 
of August had been booked at least a month in advance; the 
better part of luggage by no means bulky was often inevitably 
left behind. In a driving storm of wind and rain the box-seat 
of the mail was by no means luxurious; yet, on the whole, it 
was preferable to the chances of a postchaise; for nothing was 
less certain than finding relays to carry you forward, and not a 
few of these dismal Highland inns were more like the change- 
house of Tully Veolan than the modern hotel or the mammoth 
hydropsthic Loarding-house. On the two great roads running 
northwards there were well-horsed coaches. On the main 
arteries crossing the island there were seldom any coaches of 
any kind. Not thirty years ago, the writer has often driven along 
one of the most frequented of these cross-roads to shootings on 
the high watershed between the oceans. There were thriving 
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seaports at the one end, and the steam ferries to the Western 
Isles at the other, and yet a solitary mail-cart sufficed for the 
public service. 

We have touched on the difficulties of old-fashioned travel 
and the comparative rarity of sporting visitors because they are 
suggestive of shooting conditions in the country before the 
balance of Nature had been upset by the ruthless proscription 
of ‘vermin.’ So far as the game and the fere nature went, the 
Highlands were in much the same primitive state as when 
Dundee brought the clansmen down the pass of Killiecrankie, or 
when Fergus MclIvor entertained Waverley in Glen-na-quoich. 
Except on the beats within reach of their ancestral halls, the land- 
lords did little preserving. As a rule, the outlying lands were 
left to the discretion of the shepherds, and very much to the 
mercy of poachers. Before the new excise laws were vigorously 
enforced, each of the barren hill-crofts grew its little plot of barley. 
Often, had there been anyone to see, in the darkness of the night 
the glimmer of a smouldering peat fire might be distinguished 
where there was neither house nor sheiling. For the face of 
the country was covered with illicit distilleries, and each lawless 
distiller was a desperate poacher. These loose-living men gave 


little trouble when left to their own devices; but it was more 
than any keeper’s life was worth to make himself obnoxious to 
one of the gangs. There was the less reason for interference, 
that if they thinned the outlying deer, they drove back the herds 
into the forest sanctuaries. 

The author of the delightful ‘Wild Sports of the Highlands’ 
rented Invererne, on the Moray Firth, many years after Scrope 
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had been gathered to his fathers. St. John was the most charm- 
ing of social companions, and very soon the genial Englishman 
was on the pleasantest terms with all his Scottish neighbours, 
far and near. But, with the best will in the world, they could 
not now have given him such licence of range as he enjoyed. 
With the gun or rifle on his arm, and old Donald at his heels 
carrying the game-bag, he was as much the chartered libertine of 
a wilderness as Hawkeye or the Last of the Mohicans when 
turned loose in the forest lakeland of the Hudson. When tired 
of stalking the waterfowl in the sheltered bay, or of shooting 
rabbits among those furze thickets on the sand-bents, which they 
‘had gnawn into the forms of ottomans and footstools,’ he would 
wander forth into the interior on a several days’ trip, as when he 
followed that muckle hart of Benmore. If he were benighted or 
befogged far away from a welcome in some shepherd’s cottage, he 
was content—like the last Glengarry, of famous memory as a 
Celtic Nimrod—with the bivouac beneath the rock or in the 
sheltered nook of the burn. But our point is, that nowadays, in 
the course of such peregrinations, he must have trespassed on half 
a dozen of well-guarded marches, and been challenged by scores of - 
zealous keepers. For the sheep-walks of the Mackintosh and other 
long-descended chiefs and lairds have been afforested, and each 
strip of sedgy moor has its marketable value. Whereas St. John, 
when at Invererne, was permitted to make as free with what no 
one of his neighbours precisely regarded as property as Scott when 
he settled at Ashestiel, in 1804, among the muir-fowl and the hares 
and the salmon of his noble chieftain. Nothing can be more 
suggestive than one remark in the ‘Wild Sports of the Highlands.’ 
St. John had made an excursion to the glen in the Monaghliad 
Hills where the Findhorn has its sources. The course of the 
river is short; the glen was by no means much out of the way, 
and yet it is spoken of as being ‘remote, even from sportsmen.’ 
Indeed in those days a full half of the Highlands was practi- 
cally abandoned to the shepherds, the poachers, and the illicit 
distillers. The sporting naturalist and the lover of the picturesque 
in animated nature must look back regretfully to a time before 
the balance of Nature had been seriously disturbed. The wild 
North was much in the same condition as when no Lowlander 
dare venture across the Highland line without- protection from 
one of the high patriarchal chiefs. The last wolf had been killed 
in Badenoch towards the close of the seventeenth century, but 
all the other beasts of prey increased and multiplied, and the 
eagles and their congeners the hawks were still in the highest 
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feather. Since then the conscientious industry of the keepers in 
the preserves, and the fancy prices offered by collectors of rare 
eggs, have gone far towards destroying the poetry of sport and 
scenery. Fifty years ago, if you went in for night fishing or 
took a moonlight stroll from the shooting-lodge round the shores of 
the birch-fringed loch, you might hear the melancholy wail of the 


wild-cat, which chimed in with most solemnising effect with the 
severe sublimity of the moonlit mountain. Shepherds and 
crofters regarded these cats with superstitious dread, and the 
_ foxhunter feared to risk his dogs against animals that bit 
- savagely and died hard, although seldom doing any harm to the 
flocks. But the cat that was the appropriate crest of the 
savage Clan Chattan was easy to trap: as with the gulls, the 
dead body of one of the tribe was a fatal attraction for his 
comrades, and so the wild-cat has well-nigh vanished with his 
more graceful cousin the mountain-cat. A similar fate has 
befallen the eagles: now they are as scarce as they used to be 
abundant. In every district, in the highest and most lonely 
recesses of the forests, there used to be far-famed eyries, where the 
birds that raided all the surrounding country were wont to rear 
their twin nurslings year after year. They tempted the ambition 
and baffled the efforts of the most daring cragsman. He might 
reach the rock shelf which was strewed with the débris of the 
larder—the feathers and pellets of the grouse, the fur of the hares 
and the fleeces of the lambs—-but there was no possibility of getting 
at the nest itself. So the monarch of the air and of the waste 
was pretty safe, unless he gorged himself, as he not infrequently 
did, and consequently fell a victim to his gluttony. Now they 
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have been trapped and snared and poisoned well-nigh out of 
existence. 

Almost more graceful in their strong flight than the eagles, 
and of higher courage, were the peregrine falcons. The peregrines 
had a prolonged time of reprieve, when the sport of falconry had 
gone out of fashion with princes and nobles, who deemed a cast 
of hawks a present for a monarch. The peregrines in their 
immunity from persecution had become the tyrants of the air. 
They took farther flights in their forays than the eagles, and they 
would often strike down a quarry in sheer wantonness of blood- 
thirst. But it is a sad pity that they should have been relent- 
lessly proscribed, for, setting their picturesqueness aside, they did 
little harm. We should say that their favourite breeding-places 


were on the bold cliffs along the coast, where they made their 
stoops among the swarms of clamorous sea-fowl, and took toll of 
the rabbits that burrowed along the shelves. Neither the rabbits 
nor the gulls and gannets were likely to be greatly missed ; and 
when the falcons had their nesting-place among the precipices 
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in the landward highlands, they lived chiefly on the prolific 
mountain-hares, and did something considerable towards checking 
disease among the grouse by striking down the sickly birds. 
The kites, with their soaring and circling flight, have gone the 
same way, and even the hen-harrier and the tiny sparrow- 
hawk are become comparatively scarce. We confess we are 
glad to think that the raven is still common. There is something 
marvellously congenial to the stern grandeur of the mountain 
solitudes in his solemn gait, his sexton-like garb, and his sinister 
and ominous croak. When the rain is descending in torrents, 
when each stream is coming down in foaming flood, when the 
rivulets are swollen into raging cataracts, and there is a sound 
of rushing waters from behind the watery curtains of floating 
mist, there is something singularly impressive and appropriate in 
the raven’s croak. Whetting his broad square beak and flapping 
his sable wings, he seems to be gurgling and gloating over the 
prospect of drowned mutton left stranded on the bank of the 
ebbing burn, and possibly the rare bonne-bouche of some human 
corpse. As for the grey crows and the hooded crows, they are the 
keeper’s most inveterate enemies, and, like the poor, they are still 
with us and always will be. Most mischievous pests they are, and 
when there are eggs in the muir-fowl nests, or when the young 
broods are half-fledged, it is a marvel how either egg or chick eludes 
the keen-eyed marauder. Yet, partly for the sake of old recollec- 
tions, partly for their romantic association with old ballad poetry, 
we confess to a sneaking liking for the feathered ruffians, al- 
though we should strychnine them wholesale without the slightest 
remorse. 

The wolf has been long extirpated, as we said, but the High- 
land fox is a fair substitute for him. The fox of the hills is a very 
different animal from his kinsman of the Shires. Faring on the 
fat of the land for untold generations, he attains to extraordinary 
size and weight: he is compact of sinew and muscle like the 
nervous wild-cat, and is always in tip-top condition. Breeding 
hike the wild-cat in inaccessible caves or almost impregnable cairns, 
fifty years ago he had everything pretty much his own way. There 
was scarcely a wild pastoral glen but had its fox-earth somewhere 
in the recesses of an almost impracticable side-ravine; and the 
shepherd daundering homewards to his sheiling in the gloaming, 
would hear the sharp bark of the night prowlers from all directions. 
They were desperately hard upon the lambs in the lambing season, 
for they apparently preferred young mutton to game, and yet the 
shepherds with their collies were helpless, unless they engaged the 
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services of the professional fox-hunter. That sporting individual’s 
range was as wide as that of any Wesleyan preacher on circuit. With 
the scratch pack of cross-bred hounds and wiry terriers, he would 
turn up at precarious intervals, and take the direction of some 
grand field day, when, as Dandie Dinmont would have ‘daured 
to say, there would be fine fun.’ But though now and then he 
might dig down to a litter and destroy it, on the whole he made 
but slight impression. Promiscuous poisoning has been far more 
effective, and the scentless strychnine has proved too much for 
vulpine cunning. But thirty or forty years ago, on half-preserved 
shootings, you were always surprising foxes in broad day. They 
came to be careless as to special precautions; they were often 
caught napping out in the heather, and a pretty sight it was to 
see the sleek old dog going leisurely away at a loping canter up the 
seamed and rugged slopes of the gully where he knew of many a 
sure retreat. . 

The Highland badger, harmless and peaceable in his habits, was 
seldom interfered with. He was beyond reach of the Southern 
amateurs of the brutal ‘sport’ of baiting. Yet, from habit and 
- instinct, he made his subterraneous home far beneath the tangled 
roots of pine or birch, which blunted the spade and resisted the 
pickaxe. As the animals seldom showed above ground in the 
daytime, they were generally spared to a venerable age, and died 
a natural death. They were the dwarf wild swine of these desolate 
regions; and they might be seen of an evening or in the bright 
moonlight, rooting and grunting, among the ant-heaps that rose in 
the shadows of the birches, or in the fringe of damp natural meadow 
that skirted the sedgy loch. In the loch and in the streams and 
burns that fed it, the saunterer listening for sounds after nightfall 
might often hear a sullen plunge. It was the otter disturbed in 
his prowl for trout: betaking himself to his favourite element, 
and diving or wading towards his holt, when scared by the footfall 
of the intruder, or by the suspicious reverberation communicated to 
the ground. The otters swarmed, as well they might, when each 
mountain tarn and each pool in a shrunken burn was ‘alive with 
lilliputian trout ; and when on the rivers and broader streams there 
were well-known shallows where they could gorge upon the grilse 
and the salmon perseveringly toiling towards the upper waters. 
Thanks to that taste for salmon, and their profusely wasteful 
indulgence in it—they would kill for a single bite from the 
shoulder—the otters have been thinned down in a merciless war- 
fare. And when ‘salmon casts’ came to fetch fancy prices, we 
cannot deny that they courted their fate. 
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As for the seals, they must once have been nearly as numerous 
on the Scotch coasts as on the storm-beaten shores of dreary 
Alaska. The skins, the flesh, and the oil might be coveted ; 
but they had nothing to fear from the bow, and about as little 
from the flint gun ; for, like the wild fowl, they would dive to the 
flash. Even thirty years ago, looking down from the cliffs, or — 
making stealthy approach to the sea-loch through the sand-bents, 
you might see scores of the black heads bobbing about, like the 
dogskins the northern fishermen use as net-floats. Or they lay 
basking on favourite sandbanks, submerged at high-water. But, 
like the otters, their predilection for salmon was fatal to them, 
and they did infinite damage to the stake-nets. They were often 
shot at, if seldom killed; life became scarcely worth living under 
these trying conditions, and they seem for the most part to have 
shifted their settlements. 

Nor can we say that the salmon have greatly gained by the 
destruction of the amphibious enemies who preyed upon them 
from the river-bar to its shallowing sources, or by the far less 
frequent ‘burning of the water,’ now that the rivers are guarded 
by strong forces of keepers and water-bailiffs. For commerce, 
scientifically conducted, sets its traps at every turn. The shores 
they coast are bristling with rows of stake-nets and bag-nets ; the 
river tideway is blocked by cruives, with the sluices that are too 
seldom thrown open ; and now and again a river is flooded with 
the poisonous refuse of some flourishing woollen mill or dye-works. 
In former times, after a heavy rainfall in the uplands, the river 
rose slowly and drained off gradually. Day after day, and for 
many a day, it would be ‘in grand ply.’ Now spirited high- 
farming has mined the arable land and even the river-haughs and 
mountain meadows with miles of drain-pipes. The rains descend, 
the river swells in a turbid flood, raging from bank to brae ; when 
the watergates of heaven are closed, it subsides with equal celerity, 
and the baffled angler, for salmon or for trout, looks sadly at a 
shrunken stream, reminding one of the Abyssinian Atbara in the dry 
season. That same drainage and the spirit of intelligent enter- 
prise, with the improvement in firearms, have scared many of the 
migratory wild-fowl from what used to be familiar haunts. The 
snipe has long since whistled his disgust, and departed from the 
rushy swamp and the boggy moorland, where he was wont to fatten 
at peace among the mosspots and in the quaking bog. The teal 
and the wild-duck found their slumbers or day-dreams disturbed 
by the scattering charge of a far-carrying wired cartridge, and 
the disagreeable interruptions to their tranquillity were explained 
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by the advent of men in knickerbockers and the rise of some 
brand-new shooting-box. 

To our mind the keenest zest in sport is when the ground is 
wild, the walking rough, the shooting mixed, and the bag miscel- 
laneous. In Scotland as it was in the last generation a man 
could easily hit off the happy mean. And without going back 
quite so far as half a century, we are tempted to recall a few stray 
reminiscences, and we only wish they could be again realised and 
with all the freshness of youthful enjoyment. 

When the weight of a tolerably heavy doublesbarrel used to 
tell upon boyish shoulders towards afternoon, we used to roam a 
bleak district in Buchan. That district was made desolate by 
Robert the Bruce, when he revenged upon the Earl of the time 
his bitter animosity to the Comyns. Great trunks of oak timber 
are still disinterred from the bogs, but no tree of decent antiquity 
is standing. The quarters there were comfortable and commodious. 
The gardens of the house were in the depths of a sheltered ‘ Den,’ 
where the fuchsia hedges flourished amazingly. But when the 
north winds were blowing straight from the Pole there was no 
sort of protection. Sometimes one felt, in the middle of August, 
as if there were peril of the nose being frostbitten. From the 
higher swells of the rolling farmland and flat moorland, you 
looked out under grey skies over an expanse of leaden-coloured 
ground-swell. There was only fair shooting in the first days of 
the season. For the Buchan grouse are always wild and wary : 
indeed they not unfrequently take the precaution of ‘ packing’ several 
days in advance of the 12th. When persecuted and followed up, 
they take flight to the heathery hills in the farther interior. But 
if the coveys you were seeking chanced to be conspicuous by their 
absence, it was not altogether unmitigated misfortune. Keeping 
the dogs well in hand, you moved forward silently. The foot fell 
noiselessly on the yielding turf, and each one of the many moss- 
pots might have a surprise in store. There might be a sudden 
right and left at a brace of teal, or a mallard in brilliant plumage, 
rising slowly in his lumbering flight, might provoke a shameful 
miss by inducing the impetuous youngster to shoot above him. 
There were treacherous stretches of velvety sward where you 
might stumble into the thick of wisps of snipe, if you dared the 
fate of the Master of Ravenswood. And when once a wisp of 
snipe was flushed in calm weather, you might be pretty sure of an 
hour or two of lively excitement. You watched them rising and 
circling in the air till they dwarfed into bluebottles and vanished 
as midges. Watching still, you would see them reappearing and 
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growing ; till, after many meditative turns, they took headers 
straight down, and settled again within short whistle of the starting 
point. The appropriately named lapwing was an unmitigated 
nuisance. When the egg—which, by the way, is an overrated 
delicacy—has been laid, we wish the birds would betake themselves 
to Kamtschatka, or the Petchora. They never will be content 
to mind their own business, which is that of decoying obtrusive 
strangers away from their nests or young. The melancholy 
spasmodic monotony of the flap of the wing becomes irritating 
as the hum ef the mosquito, and the shrill complaining note 
sounds like the wail of some unquiet spirit. But it is altogether 
another thing when the irritated young shooter comes across a 
flight of the golden plover. Instead of flying singly or in couples, 
that gregarious species gathers in flocks, and the sight of a 
man or the smell of the powder seems to have a suicidal attrac- 
tion. Suddenly, when looking at a long, low stack of cut peats 
right ahead, you see it to be fringed by as long a line of 
graceful little heads and shoulders. With a swift and stealthy 
flank movement, the ranks are enfiladed, and a delivery from right 
and left strews the sod with the dead and wounded. Naturally 
the flying squadron is up and away : and as naturally it might be 
expected you had seen the last of them. But not at all. They 
come back like gulls or geese to the scene of the bloody tragedy ; 
the squadron deployed in crescent formation, turns up its edge to 
the glitter of the sunlight like the flash of the edge of a scimitar ; 
and then swooping down in the full breadth of the shining blade, 
gives a second opportunity for a double-barrelled ‘ browning.’ 
Then those bleak morasses of the seaboard are embanked against 
the spring tides by sandhills which swarm with colonies of 
rabbits. How these rodents live and thrive on the Spartan fare of 
the arid bent stalks is much of a mystery, but they flourish and 
fatten as the musk-deer on the Arctic lichens. Nor can there be 
any prettier or more exciting game of bo-peep than plunging 
forward through the furze-clad sand-pits and hollows, and taking 
snap shots at the grey phantoms with the snowy fuds, which are 
vanishing as the finger gets a feel of the trigger. 

Scaling the damp staircase of the Scottish hills, we pass from 
the flat mosses of Buchan—where the only respectable eminence 
is the coffin-shaped Mormond—to the uplands sloping downwards 
from the springs of the Don. It is a country with not a few 
romantic historical associations. There is Kildrummy, one of the 
royal strongholds held for the Bruce, whence his brother Nigel 
was sent to the block, and the Countess of Buchan to her cage at 
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Berwick. The most conspicuous height is the Buck of the Cabrach, 
whence the coronach was cried to the mouth o’ the Tay after the 
sair battle o’ the red Harlaw. So said, or rather sang, old Elspeth 
Mucklebackit. A shooting in these parts, which had been hanging 
on the market, once was picked up cheap on the eve of the 12th; 
so cheaply, indeed, that the figure would sound hardly credible. 
As the local lawyer, who had the letting, said, with mcre truth 


than is generally the case, it was going to be a grand year for the 
grouse. So it was. In those days we were fervid and foolish, 
and were guilty of the very absurd indiscretion of turning out 
rather before the break of day, after being fortified with a stiff 
tumbler of rum and milk. No doubt the crisp, caller air of the 
mountain is still more stimulating and intoxicating in the grey of 
the dawn ; but the sportsman must have better luck than he deserves 
if he stumbles on the unsettled broods. Nevertheless, two-and- 
twenty brace fell to a single, inexperienced gun on that 12th before 
the noontide breakfast or luncheon on the moor. Seldom, surely, 
has there been such a place for blackgame. There were sedgy 
meadowlets of coarse grass and tufts of rushes, which were fed 
by the flow of innumerable springheads. On the 20th the black- 
game shooting was sheer butchery, and had to be deferred in an 
honourable spirit of fair play. The poults lay like stones under 
the noses of the disgusted dogs, or fluttered up like young 


pheasants disturbed round the feeding coops. But when the 
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season was somewhat further advanced, and the grouse had 
packed, it was a very different thing. The young blackgame, 
scattered over the broken ground and along the braes above the 
burns, were already strong on the wing, and demanded cautious 
stalking. And of an evening the bunched blackcocks looked like 
so many clusters of dwarfed rook-nests where they had flown up 
for a sociable roosting in the upper boughs of the birch-trees. 

The sportsmen had their billets in the village inn. The inn 
had seldom welcomed a tourist, and was even beyond the beat of 
the country commercial travellers. Though there was only a 
fire of peat and wood on the hearthstone under the capacious 
chimney, we revelled nightly in Gargantuan feasts. The atmo- 
sphere as one entered was redolent with the fragrance of 
hodge-podge, cock-a-leekie, or savoury game soup, simmering 
in the cauldrons that hung from the hooks. There were 
rounds and briskets, and saddles and sirloins; for, although the 
manner of the roasting was a puzzle, it was managed some- 
how. Chickens and ducklings came up in couples or leashes ; 
and of course there was grouse to indiscretion, with crimped 
salmon au naturel, sauced by the water it was boiled in. With 
the best intentions, two ravenous guests could make slight 
impression on that superfluity of profusion. To be sure, there 
were sundry lusty keepers and gillies in the kitchen who lent 
invaluable assistance. And the fame of the feasting spread 
around, till the occasional patrons of the house became more regular 
than ever in the evening calls for gills of whisky and pints of 
porter. We seemed soon to be keeping open house for all comers, 
like Fergus Maclvor in his halls of Glen-na-quoich, or Magnus 
Troil at Burgh Westra. So the presentation of the first of the 
bills had become matter of some anxiety. If the beeves had been 
driven from the Lowland straths by Highland caterans, and if the 
excellent hill mutton had been ‘ braxy’ from sheep that had died 
from disease or accident, the sum total of that strange reckoning 
could scarcely have been lower. 

Next we. change the scene to a rambling, low-roofed, white- 
washed, or ‘ harled ’ old Highland hall on the borders of Ross and 
Sutherland. From the open windows you heard the rush of 
the swift salmon stream, with its black pools and its eddying 
and swirling backwaters, alternating with the cascades and the 
cataracts which exercised the leaping salmon. A difficult and 
somewhat dangerous river to fish, for the pools were overhung by 
the weeping birches, and the line had to be dexterously cast out 
underhand. Moreover, with the hooking of lively grilse, or heavy, 
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clean-run salmon, your troubles began; for you had to follow them 
along the slippery ledges, where a false step might be fatal; and 
there was always a fair chance of being tripped in the under- 
growth of matted bramble and wild-briar. There was no cutting 
away the objectionable branches overhead, for with the slightest 
change in the fall of the shadows the salmon would desert the 


pool. But never did we eat salmon in such perfection. The six- 

pound or eight-pound grilse, carried up by the swift-footed gillie 

to the kettle, was a dream for the gods in his exquisite curdiness. 

The tributary streams that came down from the uplands swarmed 

with the brown-backed, yellow-bellied trout. They often rose 

greedily to the fly, and the worm was simply deadly ; but, after 
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all, there was no better fun-than guddling. You stripped boots 
and hose on a warm day, tucked up the trousers and the shirt- 
sleeves, and went groping under the stones or in the cavities of 
the bank, at the risk of a bite from some irritated water-rat. 
Many a delicious meal have we made on the hills upon those 
brandered trout, fresh from the burn, followed up by a spatch- 
cocked young grouse grilled upon the point of a ramrod. 

These brawling burns led onwards and hillwards through a 
wild but narrow stretch of deer-forest. An awkward forest it 
was to stalk, for the deer necessarily were always near the marches ; 
but in the sheltered corries there was certain sport ; for even before 
the days of systematic and severe preserving, it was surrounded 
on all sides by preserves and sanctuaries. Perhaps there was a 
dash of poaching in ‘ watching the passes’ in the early morning ; 
but the excitement of the business might have made a poacher of 
any man. The start from the old house in pitchy darkness; the 
long-legged keeper, bearing the lantern in advance, with a rifle 
tucked all the same under either arm, lighting you over the 
slippery stepping-stones by which you forded the burns. The 
look-out from the ambush, as the morning mists began to lift ; the 
sighting of deer in the distance through the ‘ prospect glass ;’ the 
listening for the footfalls of the approaching herd, when they had 
dropped out of sight in some hollow and were expected to reappear ; 
the quiet shot at the biggest of the harts; the death of the deer, 
and the subsequent congratulatory libations of whisky, or the 
muttered execrations and the critical curses of the Celtic keepers 
that followed a miss. Then it was a case of kill dead or lose; 
for the wounded deer would put the boundary behind him, and 
no dogs were permitted to disturb a forest which was leased by 
our host, who was perhaps the most deadly shot in the North. 

Another step upwards on the mountain ladder. We are in 
a lodge on the wildest part of the Ross-shire watershed. Nothing 
could be more unassuming of aspect than that mountain cottage, 
ornée with stags’ antlers under the eaves of thatch, and nothing 
more unpretendingly comfortable. The accommodation was 
cramped, but amazingly elastic ; the single sitting-room, although 
low in the ceiling, was spacious ; and perhaps the chief drawback 
was the perpetual smell of homespun in course of drying, mingling 
with more agreeable odours from the kitchen ; for the clouds that 
enveloped the hill-tops were continually coming down in rain. 
Sometimes it would pour for days on end, when the keenest of the 
sportsmen must possess himself in patience. Each rivulet would be 
roaring in a frenzied Jittle torrent, hurrying impatiently to help in 
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the flooding of the strath, and the peat banks would be cracking 
and sliding in land slips. En revanche, there was good shooting 
all the season through, for the grouse of a fine day would sit in 
October as in August. And in clear weather from the highest of 
the summits the views were simply magnificent. The lodge door 
looked up to almost precipitous mountains, and the grand and 
special attraction of the place was the ptarmigan shooting. 
Climbing with an ever-increasing strain on the back-sinews, you 
left the deep heather for a more stunted growth, and then passed 
through the zone of straggling houses into the wilderness of 
weather-beaten rocks with their covering of many-coloured lichens. 
The rugged peaks, where giants seemed to have been pelting each 
other with the scattered boulders, rose out of a succession of 
stupendous stone quarries. The mottled grey of the ptarmigan 
plumage was hard to distinguish from the lichens; yet now and 
again you caught sight of a graceful head and neck standing out 


in sharp relief against the skyline. As a rule, at first the coveys 
were shy and wild; they would rise while the guns were yet a - 
long way off, and sweep circling round the hillsides in swift flights 
like blue-rock pigeons. But after a flight or two they tamed 
down and settled, and then the bags would be steadily filled. 
Even if the weather were rough and the sport indifferent, one 
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was richly rewarded by the glorious views. In the middle distance 
was the broad brown expanse of the Fannich forest, with the 
long white shooting-lodge looking down on its winding loch. To 
the south and east was the distant gleam of the yellow oatfields 


in the far-away straths ; and in the wild west were the bold rocky 
pyramids of Attadale and Torridon, hollowed out in great caverns 
by the surges of the Atlantic, and still associated, by tales which 
‘are probably false, with a godless and lawless race of smuggling 
crofters. 

These glimpses of nature could be enjoyed at one’s leisure, 
when one was waiting with tempered impatience for a drive of 
the mountain-hares. Good fun enough these drives were, in 
bright sunshine, though always somewhat monotonous and 
tedious, and culminating in pot-shooting and sheer butchery. 

The difficulty in mustering a sufficiency of beaters used to 
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detract somewhat from the full enjoyment of winter sport on 
certain most romantic shooting grounds that sloped to Loch 
Fyne. A message would come from the head-keeper to Edin- 
burgh, on some bitter winter morning, intimating the arrival 
of a black frost and a flight of woodcocks. The next point 
was to circulate the news in a selected quintet—four men for 
the evening rubber, with a fifth to cut in. The journey was by 
rail, steamboat, and coach. The expedition quartered itself in the 
hotel at Inverary which was a round dozen of long Highland 
miles from the shooting, but unfortunately the mansion on the 
property had been burned. The keeper, who was in waiting to 
do the honours of the ground, was generally sanguine, with good 
reason, as to the prospects of sport, but apologetic as to the- de- 
ficiency of beaters. To do ordinary justice to that romantic ground, 
it should have been systematically driven, but neither before nor 
since, in a somewhat varied experience, have we come across such 
a country for a mixed bag. Red-deer would often seek shelter in 
the skirts of the covers that fringed the moors, where there was 
always besides a chance of outlying grouse. The hill-slopes were 
watered by innumerable rills, frost-bound or trickling cheerily 
beneath fringes of icicles. There were deep parallel gorges here 
and there, the sides thickly covered with oak coppices, and where 
the ground was more open, there were clumps of holly bushes and 
firs feathering down to the beds of withered ferns, with branches 
bending beneath the burden of snow. You stumbled forward in 
the scattered line, never knowing what might get up next. Now 
it was a blackcock swinging away across the deep ravine, to come 
down with a dull crash in the brushwood in the bottom. Now it 
was a woodcock shooting and dipping from the springhead under 
the holly boughs, and dexterously twisting round the trunks of 
the trees so as to make the shot diabolically difficult. Now there 
was the crow of the scared pheasant—for wild pheasants were 
fairly plentiful—and again you were called to attention by the 
whistle of the snipe. There was an abundance of rabbits, with 
an occasional hare. But if hares were scarce, roes were abundant, 
and the chief peculiarity of the enchanting shooting ground was 
the way in which the roes scattered and squatted in the covert, 
so that they had literally to be kicked up. Many of them must 
no doubt have been passed over: many more, showing only the 
flash of their white sterns, went away unscathed. Yet there was 
always a respectable total laid out at the close of the day. The 
surprises that took the shooters aback gave both the big and the 
small game unusually good chances, When the foot broke through 
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the frosted wing of a bough, anything might be flushed, from a 
roe to a jack-snipe. The odds were that you bestowed a cartridge 
of a B B on the snipe, and peppered the roe with a charge of 
No. 6 or No. 4. But we must really cut these rambling reminis- 
cences short, or we may be tempted to take our readers over the 
Linnhe Loch to Mull or across the Little Minch from Skye 
to tue drizzling mists of the Long Island. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOUNTAINS 


BY GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


‘Ou, Anto!’ Prunetta stood bareheaded in the broiling sun 
beating down on the dusty road. Placing her brown hands to 
her rosy lips she lifted up her voice in a sing-song call, ‘Oh, Anto! 
come here, you little imp!’ 

Presently a quick-eyed urchin made his appearance from the 
midst of a herd of sheep, and trotted down the hillside, his little 
mahogany coloured legs twinkling in the sunshine as he ran and 
leapt. 

‘Ohe! Prunetta, what do you want?’ he yelled as soon as he 
had reached the road, and then stood still, with legs far apart, 
hands on hips, his shirt open at the neck exposing throat and 
chest to the breeze. In true Corsican fashion Anto was cautious ; 
before coming to close quarters he wished to know what his big 
sister wanted. 

‘Come! cousin Bastellica is here, and he wishes to speak to 
thee.’ 

Anto advanced slowly to the cottage, which stood just off the 
high road from Ajaccio to Corte, overlooking a deep and gloomy 
valley. Stepping into the cottage he stood blinking like an owl 
before a tall man, dressed in the height of fashion, and with a red 
rosette in his button-hole. Unabashed by the splendour and 
commanding presence of his cousin, Anto merely nodded to the 
great man and stared at him. 

‘ Well, little one, you’ll make a fine man one of these days. I 
must get you into my regiment and make a soldier of you.’ 

Anto shook his head. 

‘I prefer my goats and sheep.’ 

The man laughed, 
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‘ Well, youngster, we shall talk about that when you are bigger. 
So you love the sheep and the mountains, eh? Do you think you 
could find your uncle Andreas in the mountains ?’ 

Anto gave a start and looked sharply at his sister. She nodded. 

‘ Bastellica is honest; he wants to see the uncle for particular 
reasons, and you must go and tell him so.’ 


‘Tell him, oh! you little scamp,’ said Martello Prunetti affec- 
tionately, as he stepped out from the deep shadow of the ingle- 
nook, ‘ tell him that I answer for Bastellica, and that we are to 
meet to-night in my house.’ Turning to the visitor he added, ‘I 
would have gone myself, only it is hardly seemly that the Mayor 
should go into the mountains even on such an errand. And now, 
begone, ye little devil, and let there be no delay.’ 

Anto turned to Prunetta, who had been packing a cream cheese 
and some hard cakes and a bottle of wine in a basket. 

‘Never mind that, silly one,’ and Martello put back the good 
things on the table ; ‘thy uncle can feast at my place to-night.’ 

Thereupon Anto slipped out, and walking slowly down the 
xoad, looked over his shoulder ; seeing that no one was watching 
him, he clambered up amidst the trees, and doubling back on his 
footsteps, made off for the hills at a sharp trot. 

‘ He’s a clever lad, is Anto,’ said his uncle Martello, proudly ; 
‘when he grows up he’ll take after my brother Andreas or you, 
Bastellica ; for he’s got a touch of the devil in him,’ 
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‘Yes, he will be more a man of action than one for political 
intrigue like you, Marto. But let us take a stroll till supper time.’ 

When dusk fell the Mayor and his guest re-entered the village, 
and made their way to one of the largest houses on the public 
place, a square stone-built edifice, with narrow, closely barred 
windows, placed high up. The womankind had prepared a sump- 
tuous feast, which lay spread on the table. The doors and 
windows were bolted after they came in. Presently there was 
a noise at the back entrance. A tall, broad-shouldered, heavily 
bearded man, dressed in shaggy brown homespun, a huge soft felt 
hat on his head and a double-barrelled gun in his hand, stepped 
into the room. He nodded to the women, and stretched out his 
left hand to his brother. 

‘Bravo, Andreas, no time lost with you. Here's Bastellica 
come to see us on important business.’ 

Andreas closely scrutinised his dandified cousin ; after a long 
and silent survey the men shook hands and sat down, Andreas 
placing his gun against the back of his chair. 

‘I go to watch in front, uncles,’ and Anto thrust his dis- 
hevelled head into the room and quickly withdrew it. 

‘Quick, women,’ and Martello turned to his wife and daughters, 
‘let us have supper.’ 

Silently the women approached and helped the three men, who 
ate and drank heartily for some time, hardly exchanging a word. 

‘Enough of food; cigars and wine, girls. Well, Andreas, as 
you see, Bastellica, has got on. He’s not only a colonel, but fills 
a high staff appointment. In fact, he came over here with one of 
the ministers from Paris, on a visit to the Prefect at Ajaccio.’ 
Andreas scowled on the visitor, in doubt as to what he might 
want. 

‘It’s not politics, Andreas, for I am not like thy brother Marto, 
ambitious to shine in the village council, or, for the matter of 
that, in Parliament. This Parisian fellow has taken into his 
head to come over here and shoot. Well, the Prefect managed a 
big wild-boar hunt down on the coast. The convicts at Chiavari 
caught three beauties, and when our party came, and the chasse 
arranged, a great boar was let out at the proper moment, and our 
man shot him. The second pig was for the Prefect, and the third 
for the Inspector of Forestry. Altogether it was a splendid day, 
and everyone was well content. Unluckily, our Minister, having 
tasted pig, wanted a shot at mouflon. Well, we have done every- 
thing possible, sent out troops, convicts, gendarmes, bribed shep- 
herds, but we have not been able to procure a wild sheep.’ 
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Oh! that’s it, is it? I saw your soldiers and gendarmes in 
the forests and mountains, and thought they were after me.’ 

‘No, it’s a mouflon we want.’ 

‘They tried everywhere, and at last Bastellica spoke to me. 
Of course we can’t let this continentale go away without a 
mouflon : that would never do!’ 

‘No!’ and Andreas nodded with great energy. He pondered 
deeply awhile, and then, turning to Bastellica, stared at him. 

‘Marto thought you could manage it for us.’ 

Andreas nodded. 

‘Will you?’ 

‘What then ?’ 

‘Well, if you come in—you might give yourself up to Marto 
—we might obtain a pardon for you. Let me see, you went to 
the mountains after having waylaid the sub-prefect who was 
coming to interfere with Marto’s election ?’ 

‘His secretary made a row, and I had to break his leg with a 
bullet.’ 

‘Pest! that’s bad ; let me think.’ 

‘And then they sent the gendarmes after me, and I had to 
shoot the brigadier.’ 

‘That’s worse. How long ago?’ 

‘Eleven years and three months come next festa.’ 

‘That is a long time—there’s hope.’ 

‘And then Casanova, the road overseer, like a white-livered 
traitor, gave information about me, and I had to send a ball 
through him. His son, a beardless ape, thought he’d take me 
unawares, but my good gun never barks without a purpose.’ 

‘That’s close on eight years ago,’ said Martello. 

‘ And then ?’ queried Bastellica, whose colour had risen, eyeing 
Andreas with mingled curiosity and jealous admiration. 

‘Oh! there was that fool of a captain of the gendarmes at 
Ajaccio—he organised a hunt after me. I kept out of their way 
as long as I could, but they pressed me too close, so that it was 
difficult to procure fresh bread and wine. I let them come upon 
me at the four paths over yonder, and one of the guides bit the 
dust. But the captain I didn’t kill: he died in hospital.’ Andreas 
pulled his beard reflectively. He had never been able to account 
for his clumsy treatment of the captain. 

‘ Anything more ?’ 

‘Nothing worth speaking about. There was Gregorio, the 
miller ; he wouldn’t marry Marto’s girl here when he ought to have 
—I got him out of the way. Then there was Casanerra, the pig- 
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headed lawyer: he wanted to pick a quarrel about Marto’s hand- 
ling of the ballot-box, so I had to pay him a visit and give him a 
warning ; he’s gone to Marseilles.’ 

‘That's very serious. Never play with the ballot-box or a 
lawyer.’ 

‘ You are right, lead is far safer than speech.’ 

Bastellica looked at Andreas —Andreas pondered for a moment 
and then shook his head sadly. 

‘It is bad, very bad, especially that about the sub-prefect and 
the lawyer. Still—yes, if you can promise us the mouflon, we 

could try.’ 

‘ But all this trouble without even a promise ?’ 

‘Think of the glory of our poor mountains! ’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘It would be a disgrace if the Minister went away without a 
moufion head: a great dishonour if he shot one on the other side 
of the mountains.’ 

‘That must not be, brother. It must not be said that this 
pointed-headed continentale had to go to the Altromontani for 
pleasures we could not afford him.’ 

‘No, it must not be.’ 

‘You can have the whole village to help you.’ 

‘And a company of gendarmes.’ 

But Andreas shook his head. 

‘Well, as you please,’ said Bastellica. 

‘And now the terms. I ask nothing for myself. If you can 
get my pardon, good ; if not, well, I’ve still the mountains for me, 
and plenty of honest relations who won’t let me want for a little 
wine, cheese, and bread. We shall have some trouble, and I shall 
have to call many of my friends together. You must promise that 
no police and no troops shall come near here for at least three weeks. 
The Prefect and his people must not harass us poor fellows.’ 

‘I promise all this.’ 

‘And we shall want some powder and lead.’ 

Bastellica shook his head. 

‘Well, we might manage even that. One of my men could 
make you a present. There is no necessity for you to be proud. 
A mouflon is worth a little powder and lead.’ 

‘Then there’s that little imp, Anto. When his father lay 
a-dying I promised to look after the brat. He’s a good and 
honest boy, a handsome little seamp. Well, he’d do finely in the 

-mountains, only I think his father and Marto would prefer to 
see him like you. Could he be got into a college ?’ 
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‘If you provided two mouflions, one for the Minister and one 
for the Inspector of Public Instruction, we could be sure of an 
exhibition for him at the Lycée of Marseilles or Lyons.’ 
‘We shall get the two—but I should prefer Bastia or Ajaccio ; 
I could then see the little devil occasionally.’ 


SASS 


‘The Continent will be better for him and you’ 

‘ And now, when will you set about the business, my brother?” 
said Marto. ‘ Mind that they are fine beasts!’ 

‘T’ll go now and get my friends ; they may be scattered about, 
but Anto and your son can help me.’ 

‘The police and troops shall be warned off to-morrow,’ 
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‘Good, then I go.’ Snatching up his bounteously replenished. 
haversack, he strode out of the house, and whistling to Anto he 
disappeared in the black woods, followed by Marto the younger. 

‘Anto will let us know how matters go, and I will send you 
word by our rural postman.’ 

‘Is my horse saddled? Then I’m off. I shall stop all ban- 
ditti hunting for the present.’ 

Any stranger who had wandered into the village during the 
following week would have thought an invasion was expected. 
Beyond the Mayor, a few old men and small babies, not a male 
creature was left in the place. But the woods and the mountains 
swarmed with men. They moved cautiously but steadily forward 
under leaders who were kept supplied with instructions from 
Andreas Prunetti and his fellow banditti by Anto and Marto, 
who acted as runners. Their task was a difficult one, but after 
much delay, tiresome tramping backwards and forwards, two 
wild sheep were imprisoned in a narrow gorge; one of them was 
captured after a short struggle, but the second nearly got away. 

‘There goes Anto’s fate,’ cried Andreas, and though the 
experiment was dangerous, he actually fired on the beast, and 
broke its leg. It was soon captured, and being taken down to the 
village was most carefully tended by Prunetta, who cleverly pro- 
vided it with splints. Meanwhile Bastellica had been warned, 
and he duly got his party together, the Minister, Prefect, Inspector 
of Public Instruction, and their attendants, travelling up with 
guns and well-stocked hampers by carriage. 

With elaborate details Monsieur le Maire Prunetti told his 
august visitors that mouflon had been sighted in the gorges hard 
by the village. The expedition was organised by Bastellica, the 
Mayor, and one or two long-bearded individuals in shaggy brown 
homespuns. The officials had a long tramp and were duly posted 
when the army of beaters set up a tremendous uproar. Presently 
a grey animal, somewhat resembling a long-haired sheep, came 
limping out of the thick undergrowth, right across the ‘drive’ 
where the learned Inspector was posted. 

‘ Aim steadily, Monsieur,’ whispered Andreas anxiously. 

‘But he is wounded ; he limps.’ 

‘Fire quickly, Monsieur, or he will bound swiftly out of your 
reach.’ 

The good man did as he was bid, and the wild sheep rolled 
over in the path. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Andreas clapping the Inspector rather to 
heartily on the back, forgetting himself in the excitement. 
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Then he strode off to the Minister’s cache. There was a pro- 
digious row in'the marquis. Andreas wondered nervously if the 
beast would get away, but presently a magnificent sheep, with 
formidable, long, three-cornered pointed horns came bounding 
down the ‘ drive.’ 

‘Fire, Monsieur le Ministre, he is making straight for you.’ 

And, indeed, this is precisely what the noble animal was 
doing. The great man fumbled with his rifle, aimed wildly and 
fired, but the mouflon dashed forward, and in a trice the Minister 
lay sprawling among the heather and prickly juniper. Andreas as 
quick as lightning fired, and the moufion reared up and fell back 
heavily on the prostrate form of the struggling parliamentarian. 
They released the great man, who rose flushed and mortified. 

‘You have saved my life, my good man.’ 

‘Ah! Monsieur le Ministre has a sure aim; he killed the 
moufion, only it was coming at such a gallop that the ball could 
not stop it.’ 

The Minister looked doubtful, but summoning up his most 
patronising air, said : 

‘ Nevertheless, you showed great presence of mind ; you were 
ready in case of accidents.’ 

‘Let me congratulate you, Monsieur le Ministre,’ said the 
Inspector. ‘ Yes! I have been successful too, but it is curious ; 
my moufion seems to have broken its leg some days ago, 
although it was fast healing. That is a wonderful example 
of “healing by first intention,” as we scientists say of natural 
cures.’ : 

‘Who is this good man, Colonel Bastellica?’ the Minister 
asked. 

‘ Andreas Prunetta.’ 

‘And this?’ said the Prefect, turning as white as a sheet, and 
grasping his rifle nervously. 

‘ Jaccopo Corso.’ 

‘ And those two?’ 

‘Gregorio Santucci and Franche Biancci.’ 

‘ But they are all atrocious banditti !’ 

‘Indeed ?’ and Bastellica appeared immeasurably surprised. 

‘Monsieur le Maire, you shall answer for this; you are 
responsible for our safety,’ he added with a look of apprehension 
at the group of rough men. 

‘I entrusted the matter to the shepherds, Monsieur le Préfet, 
and probably they employed these gentlemen of the mountains to 
help them—-I know nothing about them.’ 
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‘Let me argue the matter, Monsieur le Préfet,’ said Jaccopo 
Corso, stepping forward. 

‘IT will not——’ 

‘Do not be precipitate, my dear Préfet,’ and the Minister said 
a few hasty words in a low tone. ‘Perhaps these gentlemen are 
anxious to submit to our merciful laws, and they have shown 
their goodwill by helping us to enjoy ourselves to-day. I am 
sure, if they act reasonably, submission to the law will secure 
them an amnesty.’ 

They all shook their heads and hentia’: except hades 

‘And this good man who saved my life, Colonel, has he any- 
thing against him ?’ 

Bastellica looked at the Mayor. 

‘ Just a trifle, Monsieur le Ministre,’ said Martello. 

‘Well, I’m quite sure, indeed I can promise, as all these 
gentlemen have acted so courteously to-day, that if M. Andreas 
gave himself into your custody, Monsieur le Maire, his case would 
receive the most kindly consideration. Where there is goodwill 


- it is a mere matter of form.’ 


Andreas at once handed his gun to the Mayor. The other 
bandits lifted their hats, and availing themselves of the Prefect’s 


permission helped themselves to powder and shot, after which 
they retired to the forests. The shepherds shouldered the big 
game and traps, and the party, laughing noisily, betraying their 
nervousness and mortified pride, trudged down to the village. 
‘They were grand beasts,’ whispered Andreas. ‘ But a pardon 
and a free exhibition at the College for the little seampish imp— 
it is worth all the trouble, Marto.’ And he seemed well content. 
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BY OTIS MYGATT 


TaRPON fishing at night is, if anything, more exciting than in the 
daytime, for to the many usual details are added the indescribable 
fascination and mystery of darkness. To catch tarpon at night 
by moonlight is pretty hard to beat for sport, but I must say that 
to catch them on a pitch dark night, when all the playing has to 
be done by the feeling of the strain on rod and line, is the most 
exciting sport I know of. I certainly prefer night fishing. It is 
always cool, there is rarely any wind, and, if not late in the 
season, not many mosquitoes. Out of twenty-seven tarpon that 
I caught during the spring of 1888, twelve were taken at night. 
At that time I was fishing off Punta Blanca, opposite St. James’s 
City; my headquarters were at the ‘Tarpon House,’ Punta 
Rassa, some four miles across the bay. During ten days I had 
played false to Punta Blanca, for, having heard that large schools 
of tarpon had been seen some forty miles down the coast, I had 
set off in the thirty-foot sloop I then used to hunt them up. I 
did not catch a single fish in those ten days. Discouraged, we 
set sail for Punta Rassa. 

I arrived off the hotel dock about sunset, and began talking to 
one of the anglers who had just returned from Punta Blanca. He 
told me that five tarpon had been caught there that day, and that 
when he left there were still a number to be seen blowing around. 
This was too much for me after ten days’ bad luck, so without 
landing we set out at once for Punta Blanca, and decided to 
anchor for the night on the spot, so as to fish with the first light 
of the morning. I started with no intention of fishing that night. 
On the way we passed all the other boats returning. They asked 
me what luck I had had south, and good-naturedly jeered at me 
when they heard that I had not caught anything. We had 
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hardly cast anchor off 
Punta Blanca when, as I 
was sitting out in the 
cockpit eating supper, I 
heard the puff of a tarpon 
close to the boat. Gulping 
down two cups of coffee, 
I got into a boat with 
Raphael, my guide at that 
time, and, rowing for some 
two hundred yards inshore, 
anchored in about four feet 
of water. After a warm 
day shallow waters form 
the best fishing spots. 

By this time it was 
pitch dark. The sky was 
clear overhead, and the 
stars cast a sort of light 
that was more imaginary 
than real. The wind had 
died out completely, as 
generally happens in those 
parts after sunset. Soon I 
had my two baits cast out, 
one on each side of the 
boat, and my two rods 
ready with a slack line 
curled up on either side of 
the stern seat. I generally 
used two rods in tarpon 
fishing, because, as one 
bait is pretty sure to land 
in a bunch of seaweed 
where no tarpon would 
find it, one rod is hardly 
sufficient for so rare a 
fish. We had taken an 
ordinary open lantern 
along, on one side of which 
Raphael had tied a folded 
newspaper, so as to keep 
the light out of my eyes, 
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This lantern we placed in the locker forward, closing the door so 
that even this partial light should not dazzle us. I had not much 
hope for good sport, but could not let any tarpon blow around 
without having a try for him. Lighting my pipe, I sat com- 
fortably down in the bottom of the boat, leaning against the 
middle seat, and holding the two lines lightly in either hand. 
Around me the water stretched out—a sort of black mass which 
one felt more than saw. Here and there the reflection of a bright 
star glittered on its surface; perfect stillness prevailed, only 
broken by the splashing and jumping of small fish. Every now 
and then a deep swirl in the water, sometimes quite near, showed 
me that there were large fish about. Perhaps fifteen minutes 
passed, when suddenly the line in my right hand was steadily 
pulled away. I let it fall, and could hear the slack line in the 
stillness of the night as it rustled over the edge of the boat. 
Grasping the rod that corresponded to this line in my right hand, 
I stood up, quietly handing the other rod to Raphael to take in. 
All this took but a few seconds, and I was holding the rod well 
in both hands, with my thumb on the break, when I felt the tip 
pulled down, and the big reel buzzed as the line rushed out.’ I 
immediat. - struck, and drove the hook home. The reel simply 
shrieked for a moment, and then we heard a loud splash. Again 
and again the reel buzzed and shrieked as the line was taken out — 
at lightning speed. In vain I put all the pressure I dared on the 
leather break; it seemed useless, nothing would stop the brute. 
The leather break grew so hot it almost burned the tip of my 
thumb, and reaching over I dipped the whole rod and reel into 
the water. Still the line kept running out. There seemed to be 
no stopping this fellow. He soon had me down, as far as one 
could judge by the feeling of the line on the reel, to about forty 
yards of line—that is to say, he was about one hundred and sixty 
yards off from the boat. 
Raphael had meanwhile pulled up the anchor, and was rowing 
the boat wildly after the fish. This helped somewhat, but it 
seemed hopeless after all, and every second we expected to hear 
the line snap as it reached the last turn on the reel. Then from 
a long way off came the sound of a large body falling in the 
water, faint and far. Simultaneously all the strain on the line 
ceased. ‘I believe he’s fallen on the line and smashed it,’ I said. 
Raphael indulged in a few picturesque Spanish oaths, while I 
rapidly wound in the line, intending to get back quickly what 
wae left of it, put on another hook and snell, and start fish- 
ing again. I had perhaps wound in some sixty yards, when 
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my rod was almost pulled out of my hand, the reel was jerked 
around, and the whirling handle took a good piece of flesh off the 
knuckle of my thumb. ‘ He’s on all right!’ I cried out joyfully, 
not a bit minding the wounded finger. By the sensation on the 
rod I could tell that the tarpon was now at right angles to where 


he formerly was. Raphael switched the boat around, and once 
more rowed energetically towards the invisible fish. Again we 
heard a splash, and then another and another. 

‘Thank heaven, he’s juntping,’ I said, ‘and we can manage 
him this time.’ 

A tarpon that does not jump once or twice is a pretty tough 
brute to handle. They are so strong and speedy that, when they 
do make up their mind to go off in a straight line, it is practically 
impossible to stop them. It is this jumping of the tarpon that 
gives the angler his chance, for the fish falls back in any position 
on the water, and generally starts off in the opposite direction to 
his last course. I could soon tell by the bulk of the line on my 
reel that I had recovered most of the line taken out by the first 
rush, and that the fish was not very far away. Once more all 
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strain on the line ceased. The fish was too near for me to take 

any risks, so holding the rod in my right hand, with my thumb 

on the reel, I put the tip of it deep in the water, as I expected 

him to pass somewhere under the boat. Suddenly there was a 
- bump against the side, followed by a splash that wet us both, as y 

the tarpon ran right into us. The boat rocked ; I slipped and 

fell, but did not let go of the rod. I was soon on my feet again, 

and hard at work trying to restrain the brute’s rushes; and so 

the fun went on. It was rush, bump, and then all strain re- 

laxed, leaving me to think he had either jumped on the line and 

broken it, or had doubled and was dashing under the boat 

ain. 

“e There is only one thing to do in every such case at night, and 

that is, as soon as the tarpon has doubled, to dip the tip of the rod 

right down in the water, rapidly wind in the line, and wait till 

the strain on the rod again shows the position of the fish. After 

half an hour of this sort of work I got him pretty close to the 

boat, and in the quiet of the night could hear his tail flapping 

about as he lay on the surface. Raphael now got the lantern out 

of the locker, and, taking care to keep the light out of my eyes, > 

turned it on the fish. We caught a glimpse of him about ten feet 

off. The light scared him, and off he went again. He was pretty 

well played out though, and we soon had him alongside once more. 

This time the light did not seem to frighten him so much, or 

probably he was too played out to mind it. He was really a 

beautiful sight, lying on the surface of the water, swimming { 

slowly along in the light of the lantern. Every now and then he 

would turn on his side and his silvery scales would flash in the 

light, seemingly ten times as bright as in the day, owing to the 

liquid blackness that surrounded him. There was no reflection t 

on the water as in the daytime, so he was very clearly outlined ; 

in fact, one could see every scale and his large glaring eye and 

undershot fierce jaw as clearly as if he were behind the glass of 

an aquarium. He proved a hard customer to gaff, and we nearly 

lost him several times. 

We were new to this sort of night gaffing, and at first did not ? 
know exactly how to go about it. Raphael tried to hold the 
lantern in his left hand, and gaff with his right. This proved 
quite hopeless though, as each time the tarpon would twist the 
gaff out of his hand and get off. Finally I told him to place the 
lantern on the centre seat of the boat, within my reach, and next 
time I got the fish well alongside, I took the light up in my left 
hand, holding the rod in my right, and guided the tarpon’s head 
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to within gafting distance. Finally we succeeded in hooking him, 
after many attempts. Meanwhile, my man on the sloop had 
heard the jumping of the fish and had come out in the other row- 
boat. Handing him over the tarpon, we returned to the bank 
and resumed our fishing, this time in even shallower water, which 


‘could not have been more than tliree feet deep. Once more I sat 


in the bottom of the boat, a fresh pipe between my teeth, holding 
the two lines in my hands, and enjoying over again the delightful 
moments of mysterious expectation. It proved a splendid night’s 
sport, for at 2 A.M., when I returned to the sloop, I had four tarpon 
to my credit. I had lost three others, two through the cutting 
of the line on some barnacles on the bottom of the boat in some 
of the tarpon’s frequent dashes underneath. I was very tired, and 
in a few moments fell into a sound sleep. 

On waking at 7 A.M. I found that the sloop, according to my 
orders, was under sail; in fact, we were quite close to the hote) 
dock. On the wharf of the tarpon house some half a dozen anglers 


were assembled, about to leave for the fishing grounds. As the sloop 
sailed up they began good-naturedly to shout, ‘What luck?’ for 
they did not dream that I could have caught any fish during the 
night. Their tune changed, however, into exclamations of surprise, 
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when the sloop neared and they saw the four magnificent tarpon 
on the deck. 

During the several winters devoted almost exclusively to tarpon 
fishing, I have naturally met with some rather unexpected adven- 
tures. I shall relate two of these, as I think them unusual and 
of interest to anglers. . 

About ten o’clock one hot morning in May, I was anchored in 
the row-boat, fishing about 200 yards from the sloop. The water 
was one vast mirror, and from a cloudless sky the rays of the sun 
beat down on us most unmercifully. Suddenly, over the spot 
where my bait lay, I saw a huge tarpon tail appear on end and 
wave lazily backward and forward. In a moment every nerve 
in my body was on edge with excitement, for I knew that in the 
five feet of water in which I was fishing a tarpon’s tail would show 
above the surface when the fish was trying to seize any food on 
the bottom. They often stand thus, on their heads as it were, 
when feeding off the bottom, as if they found it difficult with 
their underghot jaw to pick up the food horizontally. The tail, 
apparently about eighteen inches from tip to tip, slowly sank and 
disappeared, while simultaneously my line began to run out. 
There was no mistake—the tarpon had swallowed my bait. 

Taking the rod quietly—for on these calm days the least noise 
seems to scare the brutes—I struck as soon as the line grew taut. 
The glassy surface parted, and gleaming in the bright sun 
appeared a huge tarpon that seemed to have wings as, for an 
instant, he rose in the air with a clear four feet between his tail 
and the water. As he hung suspended, his mouth wide open and 
his head shaking fiercely in his efforts to throw out the hook, a 
more splendid sight could hardly gladden an angler’s heart ; close 
on seven feet he looked, and at the short distance of eight yards 
his huge ferocious aspect caused me no little trepidation. With 
a splash that sent the water ten feet into the air he fell back and 
disappeared. For ten minutes he made mad rushes and jumps as 
he zigzagged about the boat. Then the line grew slack. 

I was awaiting developments when something flashed out of 
the water next the boat. Instinctively I jumped upon the stern 
seat, while Centi straddled the bow. The next moment I thought 
a cyclone had struck the boat, as oars, gaff, and paraphernalia 
generally were slammed and smashed about. In one of his wild 
leaps the tarpon king had paid us an unexpected visit. He seemed 
in excellent spirits. Certainly he was ruler of all he surveyed, and 
was raising the devil generally with everything within his reach. 
Here was a pretty kettle of fish indeed! Centi, who had somewhat 
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recovered, was laughing immoderately at me as I stood balancing 
with a foot on either side of the boat, to which position I had 
been forced by a sudden rush of our visitor, who in one of his mad 
flops had jumped over the central seat and was now hammering 
with his jaws on my former retreat, while his tail beat like a 
sledge on the centre seat. What to do was the question. Every 
moment I expected his jaw or his tail to knock off one of my feet 
and land me on top of my seven-foot guest. Centi meanwhile 
was roaring with laughter, and I cursed him full and sore; but 
the tarpon silenced him more effectually, for with another flop he 
shot towards the bow, where Centi sat with both feet dangling 
in the water. He now grew solemn enough, while he made 
scrambling preparations for a rapid dive overboard if necessary. 
The bottom of the boat presented a sad sight—oars, gaffs, coats, 
lunch, tackle box, everything lay about in horrible confusion, 
covered with blood, that ran in a stream from the brute’s gills. 

‘Nothing to do, sir, but to go overboard or wait till he’s tired,’ 
observed the sapient Centi. I had almost decided that a dive 
overboard would be the wisest course, when the tarpon gave a last 
wriggle, hung for a moment on the gunwale, and then slid into 
the water. I had been holding the rod mechanically all this time, 
and by a miracle the line had not caught in the wreckage or the 
rowlocks. With a cry of relief, but mad, decidedly mad, I took 
up playing the fish, standing as best I could on the slippery 
flooring, covered as it was with blood and slime. The fish was 
just as mad as I was, and gave me a glorious tussle; but I got 
him finally, and it was with a certain fierce joy that Centi jabbed 
the gaff into his throat. Six feet ten inches, and 162 Ibs. in 
weight, our visitor proved to be. A rod smashed to bits, a plank 
split, an oar broken, and the bottom of the boat a sort of purée of 
blood, coats, lunch, and tackle was the cost. I offered up a silent 
prayer of thanks that I had not been forced to try conclusions 
myself with the tarpon during his too protracted visit. 

Another queer mishap was with a shark. I was fishing off 
Punta Blanca about sunset, and was in the act of playing a 
tarpon when I noticed the tall fin of a large shark circling around 
in the near neighbourhood. The straight, high, narrow dorsal 
showed me that it was a so-called leopard or spotted West Indian 
shark that had condescended to watch my skill. I had so often 
seen shark around that I paid no particular attention to this 
chap, although he belonged to a variety comparatively rare in 


Florida lagoons. I was too busy with my tarpon to look around 


much. 
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‘Have you got your revolver?’ asked Raphael, my guide. 
‘Why?’ I queried. ‘ Because that fellow means business, and I 
would like to try and put a couple of shots in his back fin.’ 
‘Nonsense!’ I returned; ‘he wouldn’t have the cheek to interfere.’ 
‘Quien sabe ?’ observed Raphael. 

By this time the tarpon was pretty well played out, and was 
lying on his side faintly flapping the water with his tail, and I 
was slowly dragging him in towards the boat. I had brought 
him within twenty feet when the shark, whose circles had been 
growing narrower and narrower, suddenly headed for the tarpon, — 
and cut through the water like a torpedo boat. The water boiled 
for a moment. I saw, as in a dream, the tarpon wriggling half 
out of the water ; then all was quiet, and only a wide discoloured 
spot marked the place where the two monsters had struggled. 
I looked at Raphael; he was quite pale. In a dazed sort of way 
I began winding in. I felt a dead weight on the line, and then 
on the surface appeared the tarpon’s head, its mouth gaping. 
That was all. A few shreds of skin trailed behind as the head 
came in, rolling around with a sort of gurgling sound as the water 
poured through the open mouth. Then there was a huge swirl, 
the head was carried below, and the line snapped. All was over. 
An hour and more of hard work had ended in a supper orgie for 
a shark. I looked at Raphael, and Raphael looked at me. I was 
too mad even to swear. Once more I saw the shark’s tall fin 
appear about one hundred feet off, and once more he began to 
circle about the boat. Then he came straight towards it, and 
slowly passed just underneath. There was some fourteen feet of 
him, and he seemed to leer viciously as he passed me. Things 
were beginning to feel uncanny. 

‘He’s still hungry,’ suggestively murmured Raphael. Then 
he cried excitedly, ‘Here he comes again!’ 

Forgetting all prudence, and thinking only of my stolen 
tarpon, I grabbed an oar, and as he passed underneath I gave 
him a fierce jab with the blade just behind his eye. Before I 
could get the oar out, it was seized, and the blade snapped off as 
if it were a twig. The boat rocked terribly, and we both fell on 
the bottom. Thank heaven, neither of us fell out! Before qve 
could jump up, a heavy body struck the side or bottom of the 
boat and made it tremble. ‘ Raphael,’ said I, and I dare say there 
was @ quiver in my voice, ‘I think the sloop is good enough for 
me.’ Rapidly we pulled back, silently fouowed by the same tall 
fin. Somehow it struck me that there was only half an inch of 
wood between us and sure death, and I drew a long breath when 
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I once more felt the solid planks of the sloop beneath my feet. 
I dashed into the cabin, seized my Winchester, and, watching 
my opportunity, put a bullet at short range into the very root of 
that big fin that had caused us so much anxiety. The savage 
brute, when the bullet struck, gave a sudden rush along the 
surface, acting uneasily. Then we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the fin make a series of spurts for the inlet, and vanish out of 
sight. Many a day passed, however, before I recovered my 
courage sufficiently to take my short morning plunge from the 
yacht. 

The United States Fishery Commission, in their most valuable 
studies of the North American fisheries, gives very. little space to 
the tarpon—partly because the brute is not of any ‘commercial 
value, chiefly, I imagine, because they do not know very much 
about him. ‘The Forest and Stream,’ in an otherwise excellent 
article on ‘The Fish of Florida Waters,’ January 9, 1890, gives 
two columns to the tarpon, chiefly fairy tales. Most of the 
remarks are by a gentleman who frankly acknowledges he never 
caught a tarpon on rod and reel, and only one on a hand-line, 
accidentally, when fishing for shark ; so lack of accuracy is hardly 
to be wondered at. The next decade may prove my opinions 
erroneous also, but at least they are based on experience in 
catching tarpon. 

Under the name of tarpon, or silver king, this fish is generally 
known to rod and reel sportsmen in Florida. It also rejoices in 
the following cognomens, which depend chiefly on the latitude 
and longitude in which it swims: the tarpon, megalops thrisoides, 
and megalops atalicus, grande écaille, along the Texas and 
Louisiana: coast, sabalo and sevanilla in Cuba, and along the 
Central American States, Venezuela and Brazil. Its real home is 
undoubtedly the Gulf of Mexico and the adjoining creeks and 
lagoons. It ranges a long distance south along the east coast of 
South America, and in summer is caught in nets as far north as 
the coast of Maine. Aside from its size, the tarpon has two 
special characteristics. Its very large and tough scales, which 
average nearly two inches, and run up to four inches and over in 
diameter, covered with the most brilliant silvery skin. In addition 
to gills it also has what pass for lungs, with two blow holes at the 
top of the head. Tarpon have a habit of coming up something 
like porpoises, curving out of the water, but showing a much 
smaller proportion of the back. At the same time they give out 
a slight puff, which on a calm day can be heard for a long 
distance. Immediately behind their dorsal fin, forming part of 
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it, there is a long straight fin about one foot in length, like a 
bayonet, and so called. They can swim marvellously fast at 
times. I have often seen them chasing mullet near the surface, | 
and they cleave the water at wonderful speed. The average | 


weight of a tarpon is about 100 lbs., its average length about 6 ft. 
I have never seen a tarpon that looked to me to be 8 ft. in length, 
although the fishermen in Florida believe that they sometimes 
attain that length and even more. Such fish may exist, but I 
doubt it. I should say that 7 ft. 6 in. or 7 ft. 8 in. was about 
the limit. I do not believe a longer one will ever be caught. In 
shape they are very gamy-looking. The belly is white, the back 
an opalescent green and purple, like mother-of-pearl, and the 
sides are silver. It is hard to imagine a more brilliant or 
beautiful fish. A 6 ft. 6 in. tarpon, fresh out of the water, is a 
glittering mass of silver and opalescent colouring. They vary 
greatly in gameness. I have caught a 145 lbs. tarpon in about 
eight minutes, and the next day have been well over an hour 
handling a hundred-pounder. Many men have had them on 
three or four hours at a time, and finally had to give them up 
through sheer exhaustion. 

There seems to be a great deal of individuality about the fish. | 
For this reason no man is really competent to pass an opinion 
on their gameness who has not caught at least a dozen, both in 
creeks and in salt water. I consider the salt-water tarpon the 
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gamest. Those that have remained for any length of time up 
the creeks seem to lose a great deal of their vigour. They can 
generally be picked out by their lack of lustre. There are. plenty 
of good tarpon to be caught up the creeks though, for schools of 
fresh ones come up from the salt water for a few days at a time. 
These creeks, as a rule, teem with crabs and cat-fish, and I believe 
most of the tarpon are up on crabbing parties. Some of the lazy 
ones no doubt take a liking to the brackish water and stop there, 
growing still more lazy; most of them, I think, only spend a 
short time in the creeks, and then run back to the salt-water 
lagoons in the Gulf. Slack water at both turns of the tide is 
the best time to fish for them; that and the rising tide. Some- 


times they bite very well on the falling tide, but this is certainly 
the exception. 

As regards the tarpon’s list of food, it seems to have much 
variety of taste. When lazy it feeds on shrimps and crab, when 
energetic it chooses mullet, when hard-up and hungry it con- 
descends to notice the grunting cat-fish. Mullet is certainly its 
favourite diet. Fishing is quite as good at night as in the day- 
time. No angler who can afford the time should miss trying 
tarpon fishing in Florida in April. He may strike a few lazy 
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brutes, but the vast majority will cause his back to ache and his 
fore-arm and thumb to cramp with the strain of fighting them. 
As a race the tarpon is full of ‘pure cussedness.’ 1 mean to say 
you never know how the next one will behave. One will run 
out 150 yards of line for you before you can take a breath, and 
notwithstanding all the pressure you dare put on the break. The 
next will not take out fifty yards at any time, but will occupy 
himself in making geometrical figures close to your boat, giving 
grand exhibitions of jumping, and behaving generally 1 In a most 
eccentric way. A third will take your bait, jump two or three 
times just to prove he is a tarpon, and then, setting down to good 
steady work, will tow by the hour. The tarpon that jumps a lot 
is the quickest caught and certainly the most fun. The one that 
tows may last for hours. 

As a rule, when they jump they rise straight out of the water 
head first, falling back clumsily with a great splash. Sometimes, 
however, they jump like a porpoise, out and in again head first. 
This is the exception, but wonderfully pretty when it happens, 
for they leave and enter the water with hardly any splash what- 
ever. I have seen several tarpon jump this way that seemed to 
cover twenty feet at a leap. Given a good rod, proper tackle, a 
beautiful day, and an energetic tarpon, I certainly cannot imagine 
greater sport in the fishing line. I have never caught any fish in 
roe before May. From September to June they frequent the 
shallow lagoons and the brackish and even fresh waters ofthe 
adjoining creeks, but during the rainy season, namely, June, July, 
and August, they seem to abandon the creeks altogether, and 
also the upper lagoons to a large extent, the waters of which 
become quite fresh. Either the water becomes too sweet for 
them, or else they go out into the Gulf to spawn. I imagine it 
is the two reasons combined that take them into the Gulf waters. 

The best months for catching tarpon are April and May in 
the spring, and October and November in the autumn. Taken 
all round, for temperature, pleasant weather, and good fishing, 
April, I think, is the best month by all odds for any angler to 
go to Florida who really wants to indulge in this grand sport, 
and catch more than the usual one to stuff. and hang in his 
home. Early May, however, is generally ideal weather, and the 
mosquitoes are not very vicious or too frequent even then. As 
regards the depth of the water for fishing, I think in winter or 
cold weather deep water is the only place. As soon as the spring 
sun warms up the water, it is hard to say, as one is apt to catch 
them on a bank in two feet of Water at one moment and the next 
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in over twelve feet, which for Florida lagoons is considered ‘no 
bottom.’ I do not believe in any set place for fishing. The best 
way is to row about, keeping one’s eyes open and noting where 
tarpon blow or swirl, and then to fish there regardless of depth. 
If it is a very windy day, so that one could not see tarpon even 
if they were about, the best way is to go to some place where one 
has had good luck before. On warm days it is great sport to 
hunt shallow sand-banks, where tarpon often swim about in the 
warm water with just their back fin above the surface. One can 
then stalk them, as it were, by quietly paddling up to within 
casting distance. . If you are a good caster and can get the bait 
to fall anywhere in front of them, they will as a rule rush at it 
in grand style. You must then rapidly pull off from your reel 
thirty or forty feet of slack, giving the fish time to swallow the 


MYAKA RIVER 


bait before he feels any strain on the line. Should he do so 
before having gorged the bait he will at once jump and throw it 
out. It is quite useless to strike before the hook reaches the 
throat, as the whole interior of the tarpon’s mouth is very hard 
cartilage, on which the hook’s point makes no impression. 
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Although a fierce fish, it is at the same time easily scared by 
what seems unnatural to it. The bait falling behind the tarpon 
would cause it to run away, whereas had it fallen in front the 
fish would have dashed at it. I have met one or two that did not 
jump for a few seconds after being hooked, but I am sure it was 
nothing but absent-mindedness in their case. It is too rare to be 


TARPON OUTFIT 


anything else. Punta Gorda, Myers, and St. James's City are 
the best places as headquarters for the tarpon angler. Punta 
Gorda is about thirty-six hours from New York. There is a 
good hotel that makes excellent headquarters. He can fish 
tarpon up the Peace River, some six miles from the hotel, or, 
taking a sailing boat, go up the Myaka River, some fifteen miles 
away, and spend two or three days there. St. James’s City and 
22 
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Myers are reached from Punta Gorda by a little steamer that 
runs daily. They have fair hotels. The former place, which is 
close to the Gulf, has the greatest variety of fishing; tarpon, 
channel bass, sea trout, cavalli, &c., the latter all very good sport 
on a light rod. One can also go and spear sawfish, large rays, 
and sometimes a devil fish, a kind of ray that runs up to eighteen 
feet long by twelve feet broad, and in the inlets catch sharks 
without number from six to twelve feet long. For general 
fishing, including fair tarpon fishing, it is the best place. Myers, 
however, some fifteen miles up the Caloosahatchie, has for years 
been the best known tarpon headquarters. There is practically 
nothing but tarpon fishing, and from March 20 onwards there 
are generally plenty of them. 

I will not give any special description of the proper way of 
fishing, as one day’s experience with a good guide will teach any 
angler ail the points necessary. If the tarpon fisherman should 
want a change, he can take a sailing boat and cruise down the 
coast through the hundreds of creeks and lagoons that lie off 
the Gulf. He will find tarpon all the way, and plenty of other 
fishing. If he fishes at the inlets he will discover that most of 
the salt-water fish can be caught on a fly rod with a large gaudy 
fly. A cavalli or a lady-fish will fight weight for weight as well 
as any trout. The sportsman can also take his gun with a variety 
of cartridges loaded with from dust shot to bullet, for although 
there is not much of any special game in Florida, there is a little 
of everything to be shot, from a humming-bird to an alligator. In 
Florida one never knows what is coming next. As to tackle, he 
had better get his tarpon outfit entirely in New York. _I recom- 
mend a 7 ft. to 7 ft. 6 in. rod of one piece, with a handle butt 
separate, the material either hiccory, split bamboo, greenheart, 
or plain ordinary bamboo. I prefer the two latter, as one can 
get four ordinary bamboo tips for one split bamboo tip, and they 
serve about the same purpose. For a line a No. 12 or No. 18 
striped bass linen line is the best. 

A very important thing to have good is the snell or snood. 
This should be either leather or soft cotton twisted with German 
silver wire ; both answer well. The tarpon either snap or chew 
through all other snells. A good multiplying reel to hold 200 
yards of line is an absolute necessity, also a very strong gaff. A 
good outfit for a month or six weeks’ steady tarpon fishing 
consists of three rod butts or handles, two greenheart tips, three 
plain bamboo tips, two good reels, eight 200-yard linen lines, 
twelve dozen tarpon: hooks, and two gaffs. I can recommend 
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E. Von Hofe, of 97 Fulton Street, New York, for all parts of a 
tarpon outfit. Mr. Von Hofe fishes for tarpon himself, so he 
knows what he is about, and understands what is needed. “I 
have used his tackle and rods for ten years, and have nothing but 
praise for them. 

A good free-running tarpon reel is indispensable. They cost 
from 41. to 8l., and those made by Von Hofe are beautiiully 
balanced and of splendid workmanship. When given a sharp 
twirl, one of his best reels will run for thirty or forty seconds. 

If a very sharp hook can be devised to penetrate and grip the 
hard interior of a tarpon’s mouth, these fish may be taken with a 
large fly. They certainly rise to them, for in fact my very first 
tarpon was caught on a huge fly I made myself. I was up the 
south fork of the St. Lucie River one day, with a channel-bass 
rod trolling and casting for creveille with a spoon bait, when a 
tarpon seized the hook, jumped, and threw it out. I had never 
hooked or fished for tarpon, and was very much surprised and 
excited. As I saw more of the fish rising farther up the creek, I 
rowed up and cast out, reeling in the spoon by jerks along the 
surface. For two hours I had splendid fun; the brutes would 
rush and snap at the spoon like a lot of merry trout. My only 
snell was an ordinary wire, so spoon after spoon was snapped off 
or thrown out. My phantom minnows went next. I was in the 
midst of a tarpon school, and must have had nearly fifty strikes. 

I returned to the sailing boat a wiser and a madder man, and 
spent hours in contriving and building most complex and weird 
‘jumbo’ flies. The next day I returned to the spot, but seeing 
no signs of tarpon, I rowed along and struck the same school 
some two miles farther up stream. I was all aglow with excite- 
ment and began to cast. My flies were made of a piece of wood 
three inches long by half an inch in diameter covered with red 
flannel and tied with three or four duck feathers. This new 
fledged insect was about four inches long and terminated in three 
bass hooks set at different angles. The tarpon showed their 
appreciation of my efforts to please them by making frequent 
rushes. Repeatedly I struck hard enough to get several jumps, but 
the fish always managed in the end to throw out the bait or snap 
the snell I had improvised out of a trolling line. I was getting 
much enjoyment, but no fish, when suddenly one chap took the 
fly, and with a glorious rush gave two or three jumps and dashed 
off up the creek. Needless to say a very happy man was after 
him in quick order. After several attempts to fix him with a 
small gaff, we had him in the boat in about forty minutes. Then 
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I discovered that I had stolen my first tarpon. One of the hooks 
had caught in the part of the skin that covers the head. It had 
ripped along for about two inches and had a very precarious hold, 
for the fly fell off as soon as the fish flopped about in the boat. 
Evidently it was only the tight line I had kept on while playing 
him that prevented the hook from coming out before. The school 
of tarpon to which this fish belonged seemed to be composed of 
young fish from thirty to eighty pounds in weight. All this 
simply proves that these fish can be taken with a fly if a hook 
can be devised to hold them. Here is a chance for some energetic 
and inventive Englishman to inaugurate a new sport. My rod 
was an ordinary nine-foot bass rod with a No. 9 linen line. The 
fish weighed thirty-seven pounds, and was four feet ten inches 
long. Since that first strike, during four seasons’ fishing, I have 
been lucky enough to land one hundred and seventeen tarpon all 
told. My best day’s catches have been: once, eight; once, 
seven ; twice, five; and several times, four. 

Among other things, my experience has taught me that if a 
tarpon swallows the bait well, he will give in quicker owing to 
. loss of blood ; if hooked in the opening of the throat he will make 
a longer fight. 

Jointed rods should never be used. A tarpon with from 120 
to 150 yards of line out is fighting a strain of about twenty pounds ; 
the friction of this length of line through the water represents 
about twelve pounds, the other eight pounds is about the limit of 
safe strain on a good rod. 

The time of day is a matter of no importance. Fishing is 
good at any hour of the twenty-four provided the tide, the wind, 
and the temperature of the water are favourable. 


A HAVER WITH TOM MORRIS 


BY H. 8. C. EVERARD 


Few require an introduction to him—nowadays. ‘Not to know 
me argues yourselves unknown,’ he might say ; a quotation this, it 
may be remarked en passant, which once puzzled a whole four- 
some of university professors, but 1t was tracked to its lair by a 
mere golfer, who named the author and the circumstances, and 
thus started as one might say one up. Yes, Tom is known to all 
save the very newest of ‘new chums,’ as one may suppose, either 
personally or by reputation. Many happy phrases have been 
coined about him; ‘born in the purple of equable temper and 
courtesy ;’ ‘The Tommoris dwelling in the little chapel hard by 
the sea, and absorbed in the contemplation of the Lynx,’ which 
so exactly describes him, more particularly on Sundays. As a 
‘Celebrity at Home’ he has been presented to us, and in dozens 
of other ways his name is as familiar as the beloved St. Andrews 
with which for so long he has been inseparably connected. Had 
he ever kept a diary, what interesting reading it would have been ! 
Few things are more difficult to remember than details even of 
last week’s match ; and how shall one describe golfing events of 
fifty years ago? The most then that can be done is to reproduce, 
for what they are worth, a few of his present impressions. The 
approved style of conversation might begin somewhat in this way : 
‘Pray, Mr. Morris, to what do you attribute your extraordinary 
haleness, and the wonderful game you can play ? for I believe you 


are in your seventy-fourth year?’ or if the interlocutor had the 
inspiration of a minor bard, he might carol : 


You are old, Father Morris, I hardly suppose 
That your swing is as supple as ever, 

Yet you frequently carry the Principal's Nose ; 
What makes you so awfully clever ? 
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This might be considered selon la régle, but it would be a solecism ; 
for us ‘ Mr. Morris’ is not; he is just ‘Tom,’ ‘old Tom ;’ so we 
beg him to ‘ burn a certain weed in a small vessel, inhaling the 
smoke,’ and yarn away. 

* You began to play matches then ?’ 


TOM MORRIS 


‘ When I was seventeen or eighteen ; though I'd played many 
years before that. Allan Robertson was giving me half-one when 
I was eighteen, but I soon knocked that off. I had only two 
singles with him even; one was the Red Coat match, and the 
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other Mr. Hamilton of Cairnhill’s. I won them both. It caused 
a tremendous go-—-a paper war—my winning these two matches. 
Lord Eglinton of the Tournament was one of them, and they got 
Sir Thomas Moncrieffe to approach Allan and ask if he would 
play me. He said he would not play a single, but he would take 
me on his side and play a double. I dinna ken why he would 
never play me a single. They said if there had been more money 
on our two singles Allan would have won. We used to have many 
a match at the short holes down where the club is, a foursome, 
Mr. Ferguson Blair and I against Allan and Mr. Wolfe-Murray of 
Cringletie ; and Allan would say “ There’s the wife ;’’ when he’d 
been winning, he wanted to get awe early, but we wouldn’t let 
him awa’ till we got about square.’ 

‘What about your big match for 4001. that was your first 
introduction to public life? Were you very nervous ?’ 

‘I canna say I was; Allan and I were about a dead match 
then. We got well beaten at St. Andrews and Musselburgh in 
holes, but each match counted by itself, and after that it was 
altered from matches to holes. It was played at Musselburgh 
first, St. Andrews second, and North Berwick third, and at St. 
Andrews we won about the Corner of the Dyke. Willie and 
James Dunn were both very fine players, but Willie was the better 
of the two. I’ve told you about that pamphlet of Mr. Calvert 
of Montrose. It was a great farce. He sent it to Allan tosee if it 
would please him, and he read it over to me; there were one or 
two things in it like “Tom made a beautiful shot, and Allan 
missed.” Allan said, “Oh! that'll no dae at all, they’ll think I 
missed the ba’.’”” “ Weel, I said, you can mak’ it onything you like. 
We'll alter it. You made a beautiful shot, and I did not play so 
well as I ought to have done.’ I mind o’t fine. The Dunns were 
four up and seven to play at North Berwick, the deciding green ; 
their principal backer was Mr. Nixon, he lives at Westward Ho ! 
now: he left us and didn’t go the last round, but went up the 
town, he was so sure he would win. When it was all over he 
met Mr. Peter of Leven, and said, “I suppose it’s all over ?”’ Mr. 
Peter said, “ Yes, but I’m afraid it’s the other way for you.” Mr. ’ 
Nixon’s face did change! Mr. John Watt made a pile of money ; 
he took all the odds he could get at 15 and 10 to 1. I heard 
20 to 1 offered to the late Sir David Baird, but he refused; he 
thought no odds were good enough, but ye see facts are dingin’ 
things! Mind ye, Allan the nicht before was as quiet as pussie ; 
he wouldna speak. At other times he was a great talker. When 
we'd won the match I said, “ Why were you so quiet last night ?” 
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“T just thought if we lost the match you would get the blame of 
it.” So I told him those who saw the match would have been able 
to put the blame on the night man. 
‘Sir David Baird was referee, and there was a tremendous | 
crowd from Edinburgh, for the railway had just been opened ; the } 
crowd would not keep in bounds, and Sir David said if they did 
not behave, he would order the players to lift their balls. Allan 
and I played quite steady, as well as we could play; and the 
Dunns just fell awa’, and that turned the match. The stone in the 
road at the last hole did not make any difference, for we were 
dormy and would have won in any case.’ 
‘ Looking back now, do you think you ought to have won that 
match ?’ 
‘ Well, they looked the strongest, and were a more dashing lot ; 
they had fine driving. Willie Dunn was a splendid driver. We 
would have played them again, but all the same I think they had 
the pull of us on the whole.’ 
‘How do you think Willie Dunn would have compared with, 
say, your own son Tommy ?’ 
“Tommy would have nailed him. He didn’t vary, like a great Y 
many. Davie Strath could drive as far as Tommy, but Tommy 
| won all his matches by his putting. I remember he once lost a 
match with Mr. Rée by missing a short put, and Mr. Gilbert 
Innes said, “ Well, he misses fewer short ones than any golfer 
breathing.” If he’d ever met Allan he’d have beaten him too. 
Major Bethune saw them both at their best, and he has little | 
doubt about it either.’ 
‘To put Tommy against the finest players of the present 
day ?’ 
‘It’s no use.’ 
‘Taylor and Rolland ?—the latter is a tremendous driver.’ 
‘Tommy would have held his own with any of them. He 
wasn’t a short driver.’ 
‘Short compared with the driving now, surely ?’ 
‘Rolland and Mr. Blackwell can’t drive the holes in one. , 
None of them could take a shot off him in the driving, and at 
putting he’d have the advantage of the whole of them. He used 
to say of me, “ My father would be a fine putter if the hole would 
come to him;” but I played well with him when we beat 
Ferguson and old Willie Park at North Berwick.’ 
‘Do any other of your matches stand out in your recollec- 
tion ?’ 
‘Yes, the foursome Colonel Fairlie made for me and Bob 
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Anderson against Allan and Willie Dunn. I said to the Colonel, 
“You're putting the two worst against the two best,” and I found 
out he was laying odds against us ; but we won at the last hole. 
Six or eight years ago, at Montrose, Mr. Pitman said to me that 
Allan tried to throw away that match ; but I told him it was nothing 
of the kind. Allan jerked all his iron shots, and at the last hole 
he was among sand blown up from the sea. It was softer than 
he thought, and he didn’t knock the ball ten yards. Bob Anderson 
was an awful swiper, and could easily outdrive Allan. Another 
match I remember well was made by Mr. John Blackwood at 
North Berwick. He asked me if I would play with some other 
professional against Willie Dunn and Sir Robert Hay—Mr. Hay, 
as he was then. I said I would chance it with Allan. It was a 
thirty-six hole match at St. Andrews, and the first round they 
were 4 up and 5 to play; but when we came to that hole again 
we had won by 6 up and 5 to play. Willie Dunn broke down, 
but Sir Robert played well.’ 

‘What about the amateurs of to-day? Are they a third 
better than those of thirty or forty years ago?’ 

‘A third! I may say no professional could give Captain 
Stewart a third. He .was no sheepshank, and he could play all 
the game. You may be sure he learnt all his golf here. I played 
a great deal with him. He was just a boy, but he played fine. 
He went abroad afterwards. I mind we started at six the morning 
he went away, Allan and I against him. He beat us, and Allan 
said, “I’m glad of it; he'll go away well pleased.” He had a 
nice, easy style, and just the same swing when I saw him at 
Oban about eight years ago. He beat Mr. Glennie, too, then; 
but Mr. Glennie’s 88 was not a bad score in those days.’ 

‘Would Captain Stewart have held his own with Mr. Ball or 
Mr. Tait?’ 

‘I’m no very sure about Tait—he’s a warmer. But I always 
had a very high opinion of Captain Stewart. He was as straight 
as an arrow, and never cared what sort of a ball he had.’ 

‘Don’t you think Mr. Tait will compare with any amateur or 
professional you’ve ever known ?’ 

‘Yes. You mind that time Ball won the championship? I 
was going down from Glasgow, when some of the reporters in the 
carriage asked, “‘ Who is to win to-morrow?” I said I thought 
an amateur would take it. They wouldn’t hear of it, but it was 
just as true as I said, and Mr. Ball did win. There’s so little 
difference if a man has even a third or four strokes.’ 

- ‘But the championship is a severer test ?’ 
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‘Well, Mr. Fred, you'll see, won’t be far off.’ 

‘Which? Amateur or open?’ 

‘Both ; he’s so very accurate, and I think he’s good pluck, too. 
But there are so many so near ; it just depends whose day it is.’ 

‘What about the comparison of the green now and in old 
days ?’ 

‘No comparison. On that new green I went out with Andrew 
Kirkaldy, and playing to the second hole he drew his ball a little, 
and it went into the whins. He grumbled a bit. “If you had 
played on St. Andrews’ old green,” I said to him, “ you’d have 
‘ been in whins six feet high, and never have found your ball.” 
Gowf wis gowf in thae days, and if a body didna’ keep the line he 
wad ken aboot it. No that awful long since Hugh Kirkaldy and 
Sayers drove off the burn hole, and the one went over to the road, 
and the other over the Ladies’ Links, a full shot’s distance apart ; 
and Rutherford said, “If they’d played those shots when J came 


FINISH OF A BIG MATCH 


here, eighteen years ago, they’d never have found their balls.” 
All that tells in a score. All that Mr. Glennie said when he was 
beaten was, “It took you a long time to do it.”’ 


A. 
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‘What of your own play, Tom? You would give anybody 
fourteen years and a beating ?’ . 

‘I think so. The first time I lost the belt the papers had it 
that I was in the sere and yellow leaf. That was forty years 
ago, and I won the belt four times after that.’ 


THE CLUB HOUSE, ST. ANDREWS 


‘I suppose the Rev. Mr. Campbell of Markinch would give 
you the most trouble now? You should put a challenge in the 
“Scotsman”! He won a competition at Elie against all the 
professionals.’ 

‘Yes, twenty years ago, or thereabouts.’ 

‘You two together would beat any two players over sixty; 
you won two professional competitions yourself after you were 
sixty.’ 

and Hoylake. I remember Willie Campbell being 
very angry when I held my putt. “Do you grudge me this?” I 
said. “It’s no often I win now.” “If it had been any other 
body I would have grudged them,” he said.’ 

‘What are the best rounds you’ve ever played here ?’ 

‘The best I mind richt aboot is seventy-nine ; that was more 
than forty years ago, with Admiral Maitland Dougall. I’ve gone 
the nine holes out in thirty-five ; I was thirty-five that day, but I 
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could never come in. The Admiral was a good player. When I 
gave him four strokes he generally nailed me, but he never won a 
match even—he was not so good as those fellows now or anything 
like it, he'd a queer sort of uncouth style. But one medal day 
there was a tremendous storm, and a vessel came ashore in the 
bay ; the Admiral went out in the lifeboat, and took the crew off, 
came in, went out and won the medal. Gourlay says to me, “ You 
needna tell me the man has nae nerve.”” He’d got the credit of 
being shaky. On two occasions here gentlemen have won the 
medal whose handicap was a stroke a hole. Mr. James Lindsay 
and another—they were carried shoulder high from the first hole 
to the wee club—that was fifty years ago.’ 

‘Don’t you think that the improvement in clubs and balls is 
responsible for the better play of to-day, for I suppose you'll admit 
that generally speaking it is better, as is only natural when 
thousands play where one did before ?’ 

‘Speaking of driving, I have never seen anybody touch that 
drive at the Elysian Fields by Captain Pattullo or Mr. Graham. 
They carried the ball on the green from the whins, and it was a 
feather ball. I know that Graham was a tremendous long driver. 
He was the son of a draper here, and went out to India, and died 
there. I thought it was Captain Pattullo, but Mr. Mitchell spoke 
to me about it a year ago, and had read in a book that it was 
Graham. He was good, but not steady; but Captain Pattullo 
was a good player with a beautiful swing. He used to play a 
great deal with Mr. Oliphant’s father. Ill tell you of another St. 
Andrews man, Mr. Stirling. Mr. Wood said he would travel the 
country with him and play all comers. He played many matches, 
and there was a good deal of money on them. They played Mr. 
Oliphant and Sir Hope Grant ; they were dons in those days, and 
played any two that came against them. I carried for Mr. Stirling, 
and he hardly ever struck a ball clean; always took the ground a 
little, but it carried tremendous. He was just a young lad, like 
one of the Blackwells when boys. Mr. Wood was old, but a fine 
player, and a fine putter.’ 

‘Now about laying out greens, I suppose you must have laid 
out a hundred ?’ 

‘I think about that. The papers say I’m laying one out to- 
day at Kingussie.’ 

‘Do you take all your clubs?’ 

‘Yes, I generally play over the ground, or if I can get hold of 
a good driver I get him to drive and see where he goes. At Luff- 
ness Mr. Ross and I played over the ground and I arranged the 
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holes, but Mr. Ross changed them; he said they’re not too long 
for us, but the great majority of golfers can’t play on a rough green. 


But the tees can all be put back when the green is smoother. ~ 


When Mr. Ross explained I perfectly agreed with it.’ 

‘Were the tees the same when Sayers did eighty-two and 
Mr. Tait seventy-six?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Speculations as to the comparative merits of past and present 
are interesting if inconclusive. There is probably little doubt that 


ST. ANDREWS ABBEY 


Tommy would have held a leading place at the present day, and 
mainly by reason of his putting, as his father says. Moreover, 
Tom is backed up in his opinion by an independent authority, 
equally well qualified to judge, David Anderson, ‘The Daw,’ 
whose evidence may stand well enough, subject perhaps to some 
slight discount on the laudator temporis acti account. But 
there is another view, which the present writer submits for what 
it is worth, that Tommy was not so strong as the leading men 
of the present, who certainly would have outdriven him, but, had 
he lived, he would have risen on the flood, and become better than 
NO, III. VOL. I. AA 
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he ever had been before. It is easy to point to players, contem- 

porary with him, who furnish most pertinent examples of such 

progress under the stimulus of the keenest competition. A note 
| or two may be added as to some golfers mentioned by old Tom. 
Captain Pattullo won the Royal and Ancient medal twice, with 
scores of 104 and 105. Mr. Robert Lindsay won with 110, in 
1846. Captain J. C. Stewart is admitted by all to have been a 
most brilliant player. In 1853 he made the grand score of 90, 
beating the previous best by no less than nine strokes. Between 
1837 and that date a hundred had only twice been broken. He 
was in the 72nd Highlanders, and is still a member of the Royal 
| and Ancient. Gourlay was the well-known professional at Mussel- 
burgh ; a good player, but not quite among the first of his brethren 
| of the club. He was a celebrated maker of feather balls, which 

fetched as much as five shillings apiece, so it is said. How twenty 

to one came to be offered to the referee in a big match the Nestor 
| of golf fails to explain. Perhaps autres temps autres meurs. 


<<. 


NOTES FROM AN AMBUSH 


BY FRED. WHISHAW 


Tur ‘Ambush,’ on this occasion, is one of those little conical 
shelters built of pine branches leaning one against the other, five 
or six feet in diameter at the base and tapering to a point at the 
apex, with which some of my readers may be already familiar as 
the vantage-point whence the Russian sportsman hurls his death- 
dealing bolts upon the birds and beasts which pass unsuspectingly 
within range of his smooth-bore. The time of year is springtide, 
and the hour is one of the ‘small ones’ which follow midnight— 
the hour and the season when the lengthening day and shortening 
night have aroused belligerent game-birds to thoughts which 
have long been strange to their breasts; pleasant domestic 
thoughts of love and wooing, of the overthrow of rival lovers, 
and of the delights of hectoring and bombast. I have already 
described in other pages the interesting and original procedure of 
the amorous blackcock and capercailzie on these occasions, and 
will not therefore repeat the narrative of their exploits, interesting 
though these undoubtedly are ; I shall merely offer a short résumé 
of my observations upon the general life of the forest as made 
from the ambush afforded by a pine-tent or shalashka. 

To begin, then, with the first impression: What a curious 
circumstance it is that no single denizen of the forest, from a bear 
to a humble field-mouse, ever seems to harbour the slightest 
suspicion of one of these shelters! It may be assumed that every 
creature in the wide woods has seen many a fir-tree; yet the 
shalashka, which is not in the least like a fir-tree, invariably 

passes unquestioned as one of these. My notebook is at hand, 
_ and I enter the first note for to-night to the effect that the birds 
and beasts of the field are sadly credulous creatures, and culpably 
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careless observers of the exact appearance of even the commonest 
objects of the forest in which they live. Wily Mr. Fox himself 
is easily taken in by a shalashka, and will, as I shall presently 
show, approach the ambush without fear, even though it be 
tenanted by man. 

It is two o'clock in the morning, and as yet there is no sound 
of life around, save an occasional grunt or snore from the slumber- 
ing keeper at my f2et. All nature is still fast asleep, and oh! 
what a holy and lovely thing is this silence of the mid-forest! 
What a perfect realisation of the words ‘ peace’ and ‘rest °! 

Even as I recline and moralise on the beauty of silence, a sudden 
weird cry like the laugh of a maniac startles the stillness of the 
night—a willow-grouse! Those who know will expect to be thus 
startled by him in the very heart of the silent period, for he is 
always the first to sound the reveille. Moreover, he is always 
nearly an hour too soon—makes the same mistake every day and 
yet never corrects the error. He will not give his next call for 
sixty minutes or so; why did he so gratuitously and unnecessarily 
alarm us? How weird and ghastly it sounded, out here in mid- 
forest! For a moment one’s heart sinks, and there enters into 
one’s soul a wild, cowardly longing to go home at once, or at all 
events to rouse the slumbering keeper and get him to talk; but 
presently the unworthy feeling passes off. . 

How the rest of the inhabitants of the forest must anathematise 
this same willow-grouse for his ‘early-rising, plaguy ways,’ as 
the Greek Lexicon has it; for they all know that he has made a 
mistake in the time, and they will not unite their voices with his 
until he sounds his second call, which will not be for another hour. 
Then every one of them will start to his feet and add his voice to 
the general chorus of sounds which precede the uprising of the 
sun—the latest riser of all. . 

Note 2.—When in doubt about the time, don’t ask a willow- 
grouse ! 

What on earth is that monotonous crackling, bubbling, un- 
familiar noise which has just begun to make itself prominent around 
and is spreading every instant in volume? Ivan smiles and gives 
the desired information—the frogs; only this and nothing more! 
Frogs, quotha? then what about Aristophanes and his ‘ Brekke- 
koak-koax-koax’? Hitherto we have accepted without question 
the version of the great Greek dramatist as to the language of 
these animals; but, with all deference to so exalted an authority, 
these frogs, at all events, utter no sound even remotely resembling - 
his formula. Perhaps the frogs of Aristophanes were Greek frogs 
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and croaked in a language of their own, or in a special patois used 
exclusively by the frogs inhabiting marshes in the neighbourhood 
of the Styx, which was—if my memory does not fail me~—about 
the scene of the occurrences in which they took part. These 
frogs are not adding much to the beauty of the life-harmony 
whose chords are gradually swelling up around me. The effect 
of their vocal efforts reminds me of the harsh voice of some person 
in church—there generally is one of these—loudly speaking the 
words of a hymn or psalm which choir and congregation are 
singing. ‘The voice of such a one does not sweetly balance with 
the rest, neither does the voice of the frogs make sweet harmony 
with the music of the forest: therefore Note 3 is aimed at the 
authors of my momentary discontent ; it is very short—What a 
nuisance the frogs are! 

Now comes a sound which at first puzzles me much. It falls 
upon my ear, dropping, apparently, from thesky. Now it is here, 
now there. It is exactly like the baa of a small sheep, but softer 
and more metallic in tone. It is certain that there can be no 
sheep up above my head, for there is not even a tall tree close at 
hand, from the branches of which might be wafted the sound I 
hear, and sheep certainly cannot walk on air (‘ Neither can sheep 
climb a tree,’ I think I hear my reader exclaim: ‘at least, not 
English sheep!’ and this also is true, and applicable with equal 
point to the sheep of Russia). What, then, is the explanation of 
the mystery? Again Ivan is equal to the occasion. He doffs 
his cap and scratches his head, listens a moment, and says ‘ Snipe.’ 

‘ Snipe,’ say I, in the accent of the unbeliever; ‘oh, indeed! 
and pray, what on earth is a snipe doing soaring like a lark near 
the clouds, and why does he behave like that at night, and who 
ever heard a snipe sing “ baa”’ before? No, Ivan, that won’t do! 
Tell me an easier one.’ But Ivan is obstinate. It is certainly a 
snipe, he says, and it is not singing ‘baa’ at all, but makes the 
sound with its wings. It is behaving in this demented manner 
because this is springtime and its mate is listening to its pro- 
ceedings from down below, somewhere, and admiring the sheep- 
like noise it is making—why, Ivan cannot say, but presumably 
she considers the male bird a very fine fellow for being able to 
produce it. Afterwards I discover that the male snipe is darting 
about, high in the air, at an inconceivable rate of speed, and that 
when he produces the sound ‘baa’ he is swooping, headlong, 
earthward, recovering himself in a moment to resume his lightning- 
like circles through space. This is a truly original manner of 
fascinating a lady, and I am very glad indeed to have seen it 
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and heard it. Who would have thought of this as the method of 

a snipe courtship? Truly the ways of nature are inscrutable and 
wonderful. The solitary snipe (who is anything but solitary i in 
the north of Europe) has an entirely different way of managing 
his springtide love affairs. He ingratiates himself with the lady 
of his affections by engaging in truly murderous tournaments with 
his rivals, cutting their throats on terra firma, not ‘in the blue.’ 
He would scorn to go up in the air and say ‘baa’ in order to 
prove his worth and prowess, for the admiration of the fair. 
Nevertheless, Ivan, you were right and I was wrong. If a 
cigarette from my store will make amends for my unbelief, or a 
| short (I repeat, short) ‘innings’ with my flask. . . . 

Note 4.—Never trust my flask in Ivan’s hands again ! 

It is still dark, though half-past two o'clock. The blackcock 
have arrived and take up their several positions about the battlefield 
in the darkness ; a heavy thud and the beating of strong winds 
announces the arrival of each, and in a few moments the air is 
quite saturated with the sound of their challenges and of their 
dove-like crooning. So penetrating is this last species of noise 
that the ear is positively tickled by it and the sensation is almost . 
oppressive. For all the noise, however, there is still nothing to 
be seen. The blackcock knights may be performing prodigies of 
1 valour ; the snipe may have entirely captivated his ladylove and 
fled away with her to the groves where love dwells (I can no 
longer hear him for the multiplicafion of sounds in the air); the 
Hy frogs may all have left the half-frozen marsh and be dancing about 
on terra firma to the tune of their own tuneless clamour; the 
willow-grouse and his mate may be dying with laughter over the 
eccentricities of the first-named—their shrieks of mirth have never 
once ceased since the first joke was made ; elk, bears, lynx, foxes, 
wolves, hares, may be crossing the open in an unending pro- 
cession of sylvan majesty; but I can see nothing—absolutely 
nothing but the black air without my shalashka! A wolf has 
i howled once or twice, somewhere in the distance, and his 
melancholy voice made itself heard in spite of the babel of other 
tongues now in full clatter around me. What was that wolf , 
saying? Nothing personal about me, I trust! I cannot help 
shaping his words into this: ‘ Where, oh where is a shalashka 
with a sportsman asleep in it? Oh, forasleepy, juicy, unsuspecting 
sportsman!’ Come on, MacWolf, I am ready for you. You 
| shall lay on for Tusculum and I for Rome; in other words, you 
ij shall fight for a breakfast and I for a wolf-skin. Come on, I say! 
| But Brer Wolf does not accept my invitation; he prefers to 
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keep his skin to himself and to seek his breakfast elsewhere. 
But, seriously ; should a wolf happen upon a shalashka and find 
therein a man sound asleep, what would that wolf do? Help 
himself to the goods the gods have provided—namely, sportsman 
au naturel? I think not. More probably he would slink softly 
away on the other side of the shalashka, with his tail pointed, 
I mean, towards the 
back of the sportsman’s 
head; unless, indeed, 

that member were 
tightly huddled away 


between his strong grey legs. 
Discretion, in wolf-circles, is 
a higher virtue than valour. 
In the pauses which occa- 
sionally take place amid the 
omnium gatherum of noises I 
can catch in the distance the 
soft tok-toka of the capercailzie. 
Are all these blackcock and the 
merry willow-grouse and the frogs 
and everybody else listening also to 
the ookaz of the king of the woods ? 


This, then, accounts for the otherwise unaccountable pauses. 


King Capercailzie is Sir Oracle, and when he opes his mouth 
let no creature of lesser degree presume to speak or utter 
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sound. Though the darkness is as the blackness of the 
grave, Imagination, the magician, takes his own private key 
and switches on for my benefit a full flood of bright light, so 
that in my inmost mind I can distinctly see the king as he 
sits up high upon his pine-tree throne—proud, stately, majestic, 
magnificent in peacock-greens and blues and browns and greys 
innumerable, a thing of beauty and worth and honour; the 
biggest and wildest and noblest of all game-birds that fly, and—to 
complete this spring picture—with the voice of a tomtit to convey 
| his love messages and his challenges withal. Let him be—I shall 
) not disturb him to-night; let him challenge and battle and woo 
| in peace. Switch out the light, Master Imagination, and leave 
me to enjoy what I can see without your aid. 

This is not much at present ; but still, light has at last begun 
to wrestle for mastery with the black air. Little dark patches’ 
become gradually indistinctly visible ; these are probably clumps 
of bush. Motionless white specks may be seen, here and there, 
by means of hard staring ; can these be the white feathers which 
the blackcock reveals when he mounts his fan-like tail—the 
signal of unutterable scorn for his rival and of his intentions 
with regard to the cutting of that rival’s throat? I believe this 
is the case, and if so, there must be a great many blackcock 
knights present, for the gloomy plain is dotted with motionless 
| flecks of white plumage. Again, what is yonder ghost-like ray of 
flitting white light; see, it is followed by a second fleck of 
similar radiance. How the two dart over the ground as though 
the second beam would overtake the first and merge into one! 
| What are they? whence should such mysterious rays of light 
proceed? Is it a wood-spirit, Ivan? one of the Lieshui engaged, 
like his sylvan subjects, in an affair of the heart, and pursuing a 
iH lady-lieshaya over moss and snow-patches that he may capture 
i her and whisper words of spirit-wooing into her ear—if she has 
\ one? There they go, darting hither and thither—what are they, 
i Ivan ? are they indeed Lieshui ? have we wandered too far into 

the domains of the wood spirits? shall we be touched by them, 
for punishment, and be converted into werewolves ? 

‘God forbid!’ says Ivan, crossing himself piously and 
afterwards spitting, both ceremonies being considered necessary 
for the complete exorcisation of any evil thing which may be 
hanging about; the first of the ceremonies would probably be 
sufficient for the purpose in itself, but Ivan adds the second as 

a sort of bonus to his insurance policy. ‘God forbid; not 
Lieshui. Those are a pair of willow-grouse, the male chasing 
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the female ; listen to their laughing; the Lieshwi laugh in the 
same way, it is said, in order to delude the sportsman, and to 
lure him into the fastnesses of mid-forest ; but these are bond- 
Jide willow-grouse. ‘We have no Lieshui here, glory be to God !’ 
Ivan crossed himself a second time, and again expectorates in a 
muffled manner, lest he disturb the blackcock and other visitors. 

When the light becomes a little stronger, I can distinctly see 
this beautiful little pair of lovers. They are still quite white, 
with hardly a touch of that lovely soft yellow-brown which 
harmonises so deliciously afterwards with the snow purity of 
their plumage. At midsummer they will be more brown than 
white; by autumn the white feathers begin to predominate ; 
while at mid-winter this beautiful bird is a veritable daughter of 
the snow, as white as its most chaste mother, a thing of perfect 
beauty. They chase one another now in full springtide abandon- 
ment of delight and happiness, the cock laughing at intervals, in 
his irresistible mirthful way, while his sweet consort instantly 
responds with the oft-repeated love-note ‘ Ki-wow-Kiwow-Kiwow,’ 
uttered so quickly after the call of her mate that the ignorant 
would unhesitatingly pronounce both calls to have been made by 
the same bird. 

It is good to watch the happiness of this ‘ blest pair of sirens,’ 
and to reflect that in the case of these birds, at all events, we 
have an example of conjugal fidelity and parental devotion to 
which the conduct of that strutting gentleman there, the black- 
cock, and even of his majesty King Capercailzie holding forth 
yonder from amid the pine needles, afford the exact opposite. 
Neither of these latter heroes will cleave to the wife of his bosom, 
nor will he take the slightest notice of his children. On the 
contrary, when the courting days are over these aristocratic 
lovers, having broken the hearts of the ladies who adore them, 
and ruined the reputations of many fair and fragile persons, will 
disappear entirely into the thickest and most distant recesses of 
the forest, where, amid the selfish delights of club-life, they will 
think no more of the duties and responsibilities of their position 
as married persons than if there were no such thing as a spring- 
tide love-tournament, and no such solid fact to be reckoned with 
as a nestful of eggs which must be hatched into chickens by the 
deserted one, and these reared and taught the business of life 
without the assistance and advantage of a father’s advice and 
guidance! Considering the moral character of such a parent, 
however, perhaps the children are better without his presence and 
example. There is more chance of their growing up respectable 
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members of forest society if—under the circumstances—their 
excellent steadygoing mothers are left in undisputed custody of 
the little ones. 

Now look on the corresponding picture. What a difference ! 
Yonder happy grouse-couple will cleave to one another throughout 
the whole period of courtship, hatching, and rearing. The father 
will help the mother to hatch; will put in an hour or two of 
sitting, when required, and will always be at hand to feed his 
patient spouse or to take his turn, as I say, on the eggs. When 
the chicks appear he will be as careful of: their welfare as their 
mother can be, will watch over them, guide them, teach them 
where the sweetest bilberries grow, how to beware of foxes, and, 
in a word, to grow up good and respectable denizens of the 
beautiful moor which is their home. What a contrast is the 
conduct of this worthy bird to that of his unworthy neighbours ! 
Note No. 5.—Husbands please copy. 

Now the light has so far gained advantage over the baffled 
minions of night, who are still retiring, however, in good order, 
that objects at a distance of fifty yards or less are fairly visible. 
For instance, I can distinguish that those two birds yonder, ‘ 
standing facing one another quite motionless, are blackcock. | 
They are fighting in their usual braggadocial way, without the 
shedding of blood or the cracking of bones. They are thinking, 
and probably looking, unutterable things, and occasionally making 
truculent remarks which do not take anyone in; but the struggle 
goes no farther than this. Enough about the blackcock ; I have ex- 
haustively described his sham fights elsewhere: let him croon and 
hector on in peace, we have other things to watch this morning. 

Who comes here? As I am a happy, note-taking Briton, it 
is a fox, and bearing straight for my ambush! This is too delight- 
ful! He is not in a hurry, and pauses dog-like to sniff at the 
clumps of bushes as he swings deliberately along. He is watching 
the game around, though he pretends that there is not so much as 
a little straggling thought about him bearing upon their presence 
here. ‘All right, my friends,’ he is saying to himself; ‘I may not 
catch you here in the open, but you wait till I find your missuses 
asleep on their nests, or till I get among the brats on the heather 
—ha, ha! there is a good time coming! Blessed are thoce who 
wait!’ Every bird in the place has its eye upon Reynard, and has 
postponed for a moment the business of the morning. They all 
know well enough that they are perfectly safe here. God has 
given them strong wings and good eyes: they can trust the one 
to warn them of any danger, and the other to bear them safely out 
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of its way. The fox does not count for much here in the open. 
But what has he come for? Apparently to inspect my shalashka. 
‘That thing,’ says Reynard, ‘may be a pine-tree; but it is like 
no pine-tree J ever saw: here 
goes for an inspection, and—-who 
knows- - there may be a blackcock 
within a pounce on the far side.’ 


So on comes this bully of the 
woods straight for the ambush, look- 
ing dull of hue and very large in the 
weird white light of early dawn. He 
looks round at the nearest blackcock, 
now and again, as he strolls along, 
and positively smiles. It gives him 
pleasure to see so much good food 
about, though he knows he cannot 
lay his hand upon it—at present. 


The future is full of delicious possibilities, and that is why he 
smiles. Now he is within half a dozen yards of me, and Ivan’s 
arm is upon mine. ‘Shoot!’ he whispers excitedly. 

Not yet, Ivan; I am a note-taking British man this morning, 
and I must observe this fox when first he discovers our presence 
here, if I perish forit. Ivan does not murder me, however, though 
he looks very angry and very bewildered by reason of my conduct. 
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Now the visitor has reached the outside of the shalashka, and 
is sniffing somewhat suspiciously at the twigs and branches which 
form its walls. The time has come. ‘Bo!’ I say, not too loud, 
so as to disturb other persons in the neighbourhood, but in a tone 
of quiet conviction. It is loud enough for poor Reynard. He 
gives a short bark-like sound, springs backwards with his front 
legs squared and wide apeact like a startled dog, and in an instant 
converts himself into a ruddy patch of fleeting foxhood, heading 
for the nearest point of the forest, and putting to flight a couple 
of frightened blackcock who happen to be filibustering in his line 
of retreat. 

Now I do not wish to kill that fox ; I do not feelin the humour 
for taking life, not even the malignant life of yonder red bully and 
rogue; but my friends the proprietors of this ‘shoot’ will never 
forgive me if I do not rid them of the thief and poacher, for this 
is Russia, and the shooting of foxes is here accounted a virtue ; 
and as for Ivan, he will probably forthwith take my life, if I fail 
to take that of his arch enemy now delivered into my hand; 
therefore, under the circumstances, Reynard must die, and does 
die in sight of hundreds of his prospective victims, staining the - 
moss with his blood at the very feet of those whose own blood he 
had hoped, at some time or other, to make to flow over this self- 
same sward! Such is life: full of surprises and reversals and 
wonderment. No doubt the friends of Reynard consider to this 
day that that martyr was evil-entreated by tyrants ; but the view 
which the blackcock and others present took of his sudden and 
tragic end is different. In their eyes misfortune overtook the 
wicked. A judgment fell mysteriously upon him from the clouds, 
and he was slain in the midst of his machinations and his plottings, 
and his dreams of breakfasts of sitting mothers and suppers of 
defenceless fledgelings. Enough! he is dead, and his place knows 
him no more. Grey hens, prospective tiny willow-grouse, we give 
you joy of the circumstance! Go forth and be happy while you 
may—you have one danger less to contend against this season ! 

And now come two moments of supreme excitement, the first 
a moment indeed, and a short one; the second more prolonged 
and pregnant with memories of exultation which years and decades 
will never obliterate. 

Reynard was dead, and the blackcock and other forest-people 
present continued their springtide revels, heedless—in the hot- 
blooded recklessness of the love-season—alike of his fall and of 
the terrific thunder-like sound which had preceded and caused it. 
Hardly one took flight at the gun’s report, and for some minutes 
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I feasted my eyes in the strengthening light upon the revelation 
of interesting life passing within easy view of my shalashka. 
Then, suddenly, Ivan’s hand seized, convulsively, my arm, and in 
a hoarse whisper he muttered something which I did not catch. 
‘What is it, Ivan?’ I looked up at his eyes—they were fixed in 
excitement upon a spot one hundred yards or so from the 
shalashka, and in an instant I understood and shared in his 
agitation. Crossing the open, from belt of forest to opposite 
edge, went a huge bear. Every blackcock saw the sight at the 
same moment as I did, and stopped its hectoring; all nature 
seemed to pause, breathless, to watch Bruin pass. Whence came 
he, whither went he? Why was he in so tremendous a hurry ? 
was he training for a race or racing for a train? Why was he 
so undoubtedly miserable? I could hear the poor old fellow 
grunt and moan piteously as he shuffled very quickly across the 
open, moving his head from side to side as he went, but seeing, 
apparently, nothing. Had the eye of man ever beheld this great 
forest-power before? Would it ever see him again? not if he 
could help it, that was certain anyhow! Oh! to see a little more 
of this grand old fellow’s secret life! What does he do with 
himself, how does he spend his time—has he any friends ? or must 
his own virtues be self-satisfying? There—he has gone—passed 
from my line of vision for ever, like a ship that crosses my path 
on the ocean. Yet I may see that ship again in some haven— 
God knows! but this old Bruin I shall certainly never behold 
again. 

Now, if he had come within fifty yards of my ambush instead 
of passing over one hundred paces from me, what should I have 
done? I had two bullet cartridges to fit my smooth-bore, and I 
might possibly—who knows ?—have suddenly ended his interesting 
existence, or perhaps he might have ended mine. I should have 
been rash, I know ; but whether he would have shown spirit and 
chastised my rashness is what I cannot say. Fifty yards nearer 
and he might have changed, suddenly, from a forest-monarch, to 
a rug for the feet of mankind to tread upon : a rug !—think of it ! 
or I might have become a candidate for funeral honours, while 
Ivan would certainly have climbed the nearest tree, perhaps with 
all his component parts intact and possibly with a bit or two 
missing! Ah well, beati possidentes; blessed are they who possess 
a whole skin; perhaps it is better as it is! 

And then, but a short half-hour later, and just before the 
rising of the sun, comes my second and greatest surprise and 
delight. Truly this is a morning of delights great and unexpected ! 
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I become suddenly aware of them. A moment before and 
they were not there; now—only look! Father—a head taller 
than his spouse, and oh! what horns !—mother, and a tiny calf; 
an ideal elk family. They are coming from almost the very spot 
in the forest where Bruin lately disappeared. I wonder whether 
they met, and if so whether greetings passed, or bad language, or 
what! None of this latter from these regal beasts—I am sure of 
that, they are far too noble! Now are they, too, going to pass by 
me, a hundred paces away? No! by all that is beautiful and 
propitious, they are coming in this direction—they will pass within 
a few yards! Oh, glory to thee, great goddess of the chase; I 
shall build thee a temple for this, in my heart, ere perennius ! 

Here they come, the old king leading—dignified, slow, 
majestic; cropping now and again a few young pine-needles as 
they go, gathering them in lazily with their curled upper-lips. 
Now they are within twenty-five yards, and the calf makes a dart 
at its mother’s udder for refreshment ; the queen stops to ac- 
commodate her princeling, and his majesty courteously follows 
suit and waits, standing—like a splendid picture—with his great 
head set back on his shoulders, and his kind, fine eyes gazing 
contentedly, from time to time, upon the happy domestic picture 
at his flank ! 

I could take his magnificent life with a bullet placed just there, 
behind the shoulder ; but this is close time, and I don’t know that 
I should have the heart to do it if it were not! There—they are 
off again, they are disappearing—they have gone ; the forest has 
swallowed them for ever. But what a sight they have given to 
me! Keep them, unshot, Artemis, for this, and let their lives be 
blessed to the full with the best of happiness till they come to 
their end peacefully and naturally, and death is a friend. 

I often think of these elk and picture them roaming still— 
majestic, harmless, regal—through the great pine forests of Russia 
and Finland; now, as I write, they are standing somewhere, or 
travelling ever onward in their unconscious grace and majesty, 
some of the loveliest of all the beautiful creatures that have a 
vested interest in the forest kingdom; but, alas! their way and 
mine shall never cross again, that is certain. 

And now there takes place that which, common and every- 
day occurrence as it is, is rarely beheld by mortal eye, and 
when it is so beheld is seen under the disadvantage of drowsiness 
and disinclination in the beholder. I mean the glorious uprising 
of the sun. The sun rises every day, but at an inconvenient hour 
for his many admirers, who prefer, as a rule, to sleep through the 
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glory of his awakening. Yet it is indeed the most magnificent 
spectacle in all the world, and the most transforming. See him 
now—how statelily and majestically he comes slowly sailing into 
view, chasing the mists and humours of night. First his fiery 
forehead appears, then his broad, gracious face, and in a moment 
the world is transformed. Look at the blackcock now! A 
minute ago and they were poor dead-black things, dull of hue 
and sluggish of movemeni—but half awake, in spite of their loud 
swaggerings. Now each one is a centre of rainbow hues: his 
neck a study in brilliant blues and greens ; his eyebrows gorgeous 
and resplendent in vermilion ; his white feathers shining out like 
begemmed snowflakes on a February morning; every detail of 
greys and mottled browns showing as distinct in these early sun- 
smiles as though the bird were viewed through a magnifying 
lass. 

: The happy willow-grouse couple have retired, weary of love- 
making, to talk over the business of nesting. Perhaps she will lay 
an egg to-day—who knows ?—while he sits by, gravely watching 
and approving. The frogs have ceased their clamours, for which 
I thank the destinies which rule their actions. In their place 
myriad small birds of the forest, seeing the rising of the sun and 
the exceeding great beauty thereof, have burst into loud and 
enraptured peans of praise and joy. The capercailzies cease to 
posture and challenge, and take to preening their beautiful 
plumage in the sun’s rays. One by one the blackcock take 
flight, and their powerful wings bear them I know not whither, 
the sunshine kissing the sheen of their backs at each deviation of 
an inch in the course they take. 

Come, Ivan, we have seen enough. Pick up poor Reynard, 
who did not live to see the sun rise—poor Reynard! Once he 
was a thief and a poacher, though he did but rob to live ; now he 
is material for a little rug, to lie till it rots at the feet of his 
enemy man. As for his shot-riddled body, crows shall eat it—if 
they are not particular ! 

What is that sound, Ivan? Upon my word, it is the baa of 
the snipe. There he is—high in air; 1 never saw a snipe so high 
before this moment. What a pertinacious individual! Can it be 
that the fair one below refuses to see the merit of his perform- 
ance? If so, I quite agree with her. Any bird could skim 
through the air—perhaps not quite so fast, some of them—and 
make its wings say baa as they go. Far better to excel in the 
sweet art of music, as the thousand little birds around me at this 
moment undoubtedly excel at this season of the year! They are 
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thanking heaven for the bliss of life and sunshine, each in his own 
sweet way, and at the same time filling with admiration the 
hearts of their little bead-eyed mates who. watch and listen. 

Come home, Ivan—come home, and make an entry in your 
memory, as I do in my note-book, that all these things are 


pleasant for eye and ear; that it is good for us to be here; and 
that we will come again ! 


NO. III. VOL. 1. 
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HUNTING IN INDIA 


BY RICHARD GREEN-PRICE 


It was Bazaar day—in plain English, the day of the week on a 
coffee estate in Southern India devoted to rest and taking in stores. 
I was quite alone; for, with the exception of Parchment, the 
chokra, every other domestic and labourer had departed at day- 
break to Hardigay, a village about four miles distant, which was 
the nearest market. Seated in the long armchair on the veranda 
of my bungalow, lazily enjoying a ‘Bahudur’ cheroot, and 
ruminating over things in general and coffee in particular, I was 
suddenly brought back to present realities by the entrance of ‘ the 
faithful one’ with the mail-bag. Unlocking it, I turned out the 
contents on to a small table at hand, and proceeded to open the 
missives it contained, one of which was of special interest, for my 
friend ‘LL. G. W.’ wrote to tell me that ‘ Aynestey kad got a rare 
pack of hounds together, and hunting was in full swing at Peri- 
patam.’ He kindly suggested that I should steal a holiday and 
have a day or two with them, a tempting prospect. I had not 
been off the place for a whole twelvemonth, and my work 
was well in hand, so 1 determined to accept W.’s pleasant 
invitation, and have the peep at hounds so long denied me. 
It didn’t take very long to pack up my kit, and having written 
off by return of post to tell W. where and when on the road to 
post me a nag, and interviewed my head gouda, or maestri, in 
whose charge I left the estate during my absence, I was off 
at daylight on the following morning, which was Monday. 
I had a good long journey of fifty miles at least before me, 
but luckily it was in the month of September, when the 
weather was comparatively cool, and with the help of kind 
friends, who supplied me with hacks at different stages, I reached 
Ballarimotti without mishap on the following Thursday in time 
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for dinner. The bungalow, which was small, but very snug, is 
situated half-way up the hill and on the left-hand side of the 
valley, down which flows a tributary of the Cauvery. At the 
back of the house towers the peak of .Karoddi Betta, the highest 
in North Coorg, and from the. top of this one commands a 
lovely view, whilst all round the house and along the hill-side, 
nearly to the top, the land is planted with coffee to the extent of 
some 150 acres. W.was on the veranda as I rode up, and greeted 
me most cordially. Adjourning to the stables, we saw the horses 
done up, then returning to the house we slaked our thirst, whilst 
hot baths were being got ready. Dinner was announced at eight 
o'clock, and by 10 p.m. we were in bed and sleeping the sleep of 
the justly tired. The following morning, Friday, we despatched 
our hunters, also a bandy containing bedding, provisions, and all 
the requisite necessaries for a two days’ camp, out to Frazerpett, 
a distance of some twenty odd miles, where we were to spend 
the night, going on to the kennels at the Duk Bungalow, 
Peripatam, a village in Mysore country, the next day. 


AWAKENED BY A DUSKY FIGURE 


Saturday morning saw us early astir, and soon after breakfast, 
about 12 a.m., we mounted our hacks and rode across country to 
Santa-Coopa, where we found a special mail-tonga awaiting us. 
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Having seen our steeds started off on their journey home, we 
bundled into the back seat, and were soon jolting over the uneven 
road at a tremendous pace. Frazerpett was soon reached, and 
here we got down whilst fresh ponies were being harnessed. We 
were soon at it again, however, and after another slight halt, for 
the same reason, we got to our destination just about dark. 
Peripatam is a small village in the province of Mysore, and is on 
the main road from the capital of that name to Mercara, the 
chief town in Coorg, which is British territory. The surrounding 
country is mostly flat, resembling a basin in shape, being bounded 
on all sides by hills, which are some nine miles distant, as the 
crow flies, from the village, that being about the central point. 
The land is nearly all under cultivation, consisting chiefly of 
beans, ragi, and rice. It is divided into quarter-acre allotments, 
fenced in with thorny bushes, interlaced within each other, 
and consequently after the first attempt horses seldom chance 
them again. Dotted about, too, are what we call ‘ topes,’ which 
consist of small clumps of cocoanut-trees growing amidst plenty 
of brushwood, and containing a fruit to which the wily Jack is 
most partial, so that it is seldom hounds pay a friendly call 
without finding one or more of the family at home. Strange to 
relate, two of them invariably break cover at the same time. 

But here we are at the Bungalow, which, as the house agents 
say, stands in its own grounds; our private stables and kennels 
are at the back, those belonging to the Government are on 
the left-hand side. The building itself is most unpretentious. 
It contains a large centre and two side rooms, each but scantily 
furnished; here we found some dozen men, including the 
Master. A whisky-and-soda, and a good hot bath, and we were 
quite ready for dinner, which followed at eight o'clock sharp; to 
be succeeded by cheroots and pleasant chat. But as the hands 
of ‘the enemy’ neared the hour of ten, the nine occupants of the 
centre room intimated their wish to retire : consequently a general 
move was made, and very shortly after the whole camp was 
wrapt in darkness—hardly sleep; for, what with the barking of 
pariah dogs, the stamping of horses, chatter of servants, and the 
other hundred and one noises that go to make up the unrest of 
an Indian night, slumber was an impossibility. Awakened by 
a dusky figure standing close to the bed, I suddenly realise where 
I am, and as although we love our beds dearly we love sport still 
better, up we get, compelled to rise at this miserably early 
hour—it is scarcely 4.30 a.M.—by considerations of scent and 
sun. The air in these latitudes is at all times cool. At dawn it 
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is positively chilly ; but for all that we are none too many degrees 
from the equator, and shall find ourselves uncomfortably hot 
before ten o'clock. The dew, which is still falling, will also have 
disappeared by then, so that if we would have the best of the 
scent, we must be up and 
doing. There are no 
dandies here to bring their 
specimens of snowy white 
breeches and spotless pink 
into competition. No! 
toilets are unambitious; 
while at such an hour the 
voice of gossip is still, and 
the lips part not, save it 
be in a sleepy request for 
coffee. The tables are laid 
in the centre room for all 
who desire stimulant or 
refreshment, but the fences 
are not very big hereabouts, 
so there is little call upon 
the former, and excitement 
prevents us from doing 
justice to the latter. 

Now to business, for 
the Master—the only per- 
son arrayed in the orthodox 
pink—has gone in search 
of old Bohemian, a rare 
stamp of hunter, and a waler to boot, and the fun of the fair is 
about to begin. Moonisammy, the swarthy dog-boy, unkennels 
the eager pack, a ‘ tweet’ from the Master's horn, accompanied 
by a rate from the Whips, and the whole party move off, looking 
more like explorers on the march than a company such as the 
term ‘field’ would imply ; for most of us have donned serviceable 
butcher boots, and anything that will tuck intothem. But variety 
is here again the charm, as it is also in the matter of horseflesh, 
which comprises walers, Arabs, Persians, country-breds, and 
tats of sorts—as the term is hereabouts. As the tope we have. 
to draw is yet some two miles off, let us trot on a bit and cast 
our eyes over the hounds. 

Reader, there is a book that has long been dear to you and 
me—at least, if you are a member of the wide class of enthusiasts 
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devoted to the worship of that glorious and all-devouring mania, 
the Chase—and, given that you understand the subtle feeling 
that draws one in exile to peruse the pages of the immortal 
Jorrocks, and from him imbibe deep draughts of consolation and 
refreshment, then I may safely ask you to recall Mr. Bugginson’s 
contribution of hounds to the Handley Cross Hunt. The draft 
is described as being made up of skirters, mute runners, and noisy 
ones, besides a few worn-out old brutes that could do nothing 
but eat; and the substance of his remarks can scarcely fail to 
apply in a lesser degree to a pack imported complete. Thus I 
hope my readers will not be surprised, nor will, I trust, the North 
Coorg Hunt be scandalised (for their pack is decent—more than 
decent for India) when they see the term ‘miscellaneous’ 
applied to them. They are not, and cannot be, at any rate for 
years to come, immaculate; they have their virtues, and they 
have their vices, both being beautifully various. But, then, if 
rope is chexp in India, hounds are not to be imported into that 
country under 16l. a couple; and so an M.F.H. in the sunny 
East can afford to part with nothing that can be coaxed or 
carried to the covert-side. But among the fourteen couples now 
before us there are many good-looking, and well-bred enough to 
be trotted to covert anywhere. Some of the dogs are fine, up- 
standing hounds, and a few of the ladies look quite neat enough 
to go over a grass country. 

Arrived at the trysting place, a ringing ‘ Tally-ho’ on the far 
side of the covert proclaims a find almost before stirrup leathers 
can be adjusted and solar topees strapped on. In a trice hounds 
flash out at the lower end and settle down to run in earnest. 
Across the road they stream right merrily, our horses’ hoofs 
scarce making any sound as we career over the light cultivated 
soil beyond. Bearing sharp to the right we gain our first ex- 
perience of riding over or rather through paddy fields. Please 
accept paddy, dear English reader, as synonymous with rice, and 
you will then need little further explanation. Perhaps some few 
may have been thrice lucky enough never to have wandered so 
far from their native soil as to have become acquainted with the 
mysteries of rice cultivation, so for the benefit of these I may add 
that the rice is grown, so to speak, under water, by means of 
flooding the low ground from tanks or brooks on a higher level. 
Each little field is banked round, so as to be more or less inde- 
pendent of its neighbours. Mud and water keep the roots of 
the plant cool in the hot weather; the stems grow to about 
two feet high; in this we are accustomed to wade about in 
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search of the wily snipe, and now, if you please, we are riding to 
hounds through it. Knee deep we flounder on; but after all it is 
not as holding as steam plough, and horses soon learn to stride 
through it, or crawl upon the bunds or small banks. Emerging 
from this, we leave another small tope to the left of us, and 
jumping a thin fence, bristling with thorns, we find ourselves on 
some treacherous black cotton soil with holes in it as numerous 
as a sieve. Over this hounds run both straight and fast, and we 
blunder and struggle after them at the best pace our now some- 
what flagging steeds can muster. The pack, of course, soon 
forge ahead, but a lucky turn and some really good galloping 
ground enable us once more to get on terms with them. On 


RIDING THROUGH A ROUGH PADDY FIELD 


they rattle for four miles or so, at top speed and carrying a noisy 
head that makes one’s heart bound at the dear familiar music. 
Ye gods! It is jolly to be at the game once more, as we kick 
along joyously, over the open. Bravery is leading them now, her 
stern waving in frantic efforts to improve the pace, which for the 
last thirty-five minutes has been glorious. The country only 
wants a handy horse that will keep his hind legs under him for the 
quick recurring little fences. But even these bring frequent grief, 
and the pick of the ‘nondescripts ’ is already beginning to sob. 
The Master is alongside his hounds, as usual, and riding wide 
on the right I see a light-weight well known in the Pytchley 
country, whose little brown waler is fast compounding from the 
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severity of the pace. Close to him, on a big sixteen-hand grey 
who seems to fairly revel in the dirt, is a proud Salopian ; whilst 
W., on a raking yawing chestnut, still going great guns, heads the 
left-hand division, with a member of that sporting family of 
Trelawney not many lengths behind, cum multis aliis. An 


unseen hole yuts down one of the leaders on a soft earthy bed ; 
and another, a pony, who has dislodged his rider, under the 
strange sensation of finding a saddle flapping in close proximity 
to his ears, is bucking round the field after the manner of 
his race. ‘Hold up, old mare! Don’t carry a muddy face 
home to disgrace us both.’ Surely this cannot Jast much 
longer, or jackals must indeed be of supernatural origin. 
Hounds are now tailing, tailing till like a comet their head 
diminishes to a point. No amount of cheering will make up 
for want of condition and assortment, but there is such a 
scent that Corporal, Sailor, Tuscan, and Tapster are straining 


every nerve. Down we plunge into a stony streamlet, and as we 


rise the opposite side we view our Jack not fifty yards in front 
of the leading hounds. Tally-ho! Yonder he goes! We must 
scream for the good of our half-taught pack as well as a vent for 
our own enthusiasm. Now he gains ten yards in a patch of 
reeds, now they are all but on him-—no, for he whisks round some 
scrub jungle and just saves his life. But it avails him not; his 
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limbs are failing and his head is dizzy as he turns round on his 
hated pursuers with the desperation of death, and his instan- 
taneous end is as gallant as the last hour of his life. Who- 
whoop! Who-whoop! and a glorious one it was. It would have 
been a good run in any country ; for was it not a nine-mile point 
and the line as straight as a hunting crop? with the time—if a 
watch that has gone through two monsoons can be depended on— 
a little over an hour, and most of it a ‘ burster.’ The obsequies 
are soon performed ; then we gather up what little breath remains 
in us for a few final screams, and soon all that is left of our 
stout quarry is the mask, dangling at ‘ Auntie’s’ saddle, and a 
hind leg upon which old Gambler still exercises his massive jaws, 
whilst we wend our way home rejoicing, in charity with all 
mankind. 
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THE OLD SPORTSMAN 


BY ANDREW LANG 


Txat Cicero was no sportsman is insisted on by his enemies (such 
as Mommsen) and not denied even by his friends. Indeed, few 
of the ancients were sportsmen. They lived in very populous 
districts, and all Attica would have been thrown into feverish 
agitation by the rumour of a hare in a rural parish. It would 
have reckoned as a prodigy. Beyond quail-fighting, to which 
Socrates was addicted, we hear little of Athenian sport, though 
the populace had occasional opportunities of viewing athletic 
contests. The Romans, as we know, took hares, and probably 
rabbits, in nets, a practice which speaks volumes to their dis- 
credit. Even ratting was unknown, because there were no rats ; 
and cats being equally unfamiliar, the education of a Roman 
terrier was unavoidably deficient. Some pig-sticking was indulged 
in by young blades, and a Marcian boar was now and then pur- 
sued; but we never hear that Cicero distinguished himself as a 
pig-sticker. In fact, he was no sportsman. 

These remarks may seem apart from the general purpose of 
the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, though a distant allusion to the 
classics has always been dear to British sportive writers, remind- 
ing us pleasantly that we need not read Greek and Latin any 
more, and thereby keeping up our spirits. But my real, though 
remote, object is to explain why Cicero, in his applauded work, 
‘De Senectute,’ says nothing about the aged sportsman, nor tells 
him how to grow old gracefully. Yet we must all grow old— 
here I repress an allusion to the only exception. Like other 
people, the British sportsman passes from ‘the young man with 
his blooming cheek’ (as the preacher said) into ‘the sere and 
yellow pantaloon,’ as Byron, or somebody has it. There are 
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difficult years to cross, when we still want to be as we have been, 
but are conscious that our early grace and vigour are deserting us. 
We adopt ‘ the old cricketer’s jerk’ instead of throwing her in; 
we find the distance to the ground increasing daily when we 
stoop for a ball; the plaudits as we run after a long hit are too 
obviously ironical, and, if we don’t take care, we may die in the 
arms of victory after running out a drive for four, like Bunny 
in Mr. Horace Hutchinson's ‘ Peter Steele.’ Such a decease is 
glorious, and, to a nephew about to marry, is convenient. Yet 
the old cricketer commonly prefers a longer life, if not such a 
merry one. We become spectators and critics, but we are often 
too tart in our appreciations. In the hot weather I heard an old 
cricketer grumbling furiously because, after a long stand, about 
five o’clock, the fielders took tea, or some other refreshment ! 
Why not? Itis on record that when the famous bowler, David 
Harris, grew old, an armchair was brought for him, in which he 
reposed after delivering each ball, and wherein he sat at short 
slip during the over of his colleague. Thus our ancestors knew 
how to make graceful concessions to mortal infirmities. The 
chair may have deflected an occasional drive past the bowler, but, 
though I do not clamour for a revival of the custom, it probably 
added to the humorous amenities of the game. After all, 
cricket is a pastime, and I for one do not grudge the fielders a 
modest quencher about five o’clock, the weather being hot, and 
plenty of leather-hunting having been done. They play better 
afterwards, not worse-—that is, if the quencher has been really 
modest. I have heard a female temperance lecturer announce 
that Hector, paying an afternoon visit in Troy during a battle, 
refused the beaker which his mother offered to him. ‘None of 
your wine for me, mother,’ the lecturer quoted it, implying that 
Hector was afraid of getting his eye out. But, on verifying the 
quotation, I found that Hector really said, ‘None of your sweet 
wine for me, mother,’ obviously distrusting the old lady’s taste, 
and the poet says nothing to show that he would have declined 
a cup of tea, a lemon squash, or even a gin and soda. But 
temperance lecturers seldom argue quite fairly, and are not always 
accurate in their citations from the Greek epics. The practical 
point is that old cricketers need not think every harmless innova- 
tion wrong, nor grumble at boundary hits not being run out. 
The thing is impossible in a great match at Lord’s or the Oval, 
so there is no good in being vexed by the modern practice. 
Obviously we veterans should not praise the past to the discredit 
of the living present. There are more good cricketers now than 
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ever there were, and better wickets. The youngest generation has 
its Townsends, and the small hero who bowled so well for Harrow. 
We may grumble at the management of the bowling, to be sure, 
and it is certain that in our time no catches were ever missed. 
Yet do not let us insist too strongly on this, as some neighbour 
may bring up anecdotes to our personal discomfort. 

Cricket is a grand game to grow old in, as we can always 
look on, and, for my own part, I have ever held looking on to be 
the best part of cricket, and perhaps of all very active exercises, 
As Mr. Gladstone said when in opposition, at the pavilion we 
have more freedom and less responsibility. 

The same rule holds good of salmon-fishing. It is a fine 
sport if you have nerves of steel, can wade rocky streams waist- 
deep, and swish with an eighteen-foot rod all day. But oh! ‘it 
is long between fishes,’ as the Governor of South Carolina found 
it ‘long between drinks.’ Speaking as an aged salmon-fisher, I 
must confess that, if I do not get a rise pretty soon, I change the 
bowling, and hand the rod to the gillie. He likes it, and when he 
does hook a salmon I can indulge that sportsmanlike sympathy 
with the gallant fish which is quiescent when I have hooked ‘ 
him myself. After an uncertain age the paths of spring salmon- ) 
fishing lead but to the grave, by way of bronchitis. When the 
water freezes on our boots it is ‘time for us to go,’ after forty ; 
not that one would go, in fact, if fish were taking. The calmer 
mind soon leads to taking things easy—a great element in a happy 
old age. There may be bad old men who envy and depreciate 
the juniors, who can walk the turnips or flog the stream all day, 
but these are rare curmudgeons. Our business is to be as keen 
and interested as ever, but unrepining. We see most of the game 
as we look on at a tussle with a salmon, and we ought not to yell 
contradictory advice: ‘Be harder on him,’ ‘ Don’t give him the 
butt,’ and so forth. The man with the rod does not thank us for 
these ejaculations. 

Golf is a game in which it is possible to grow old with a good 
or a bad grace. Some abandon the game altogether when they 
find that their old selves could give their present selves a third. ‘ 
They sit beside their nectar and maintain that modern golf is a 
fallacy ; that the young fellows, sir, would be nowhere on the old 
green ; that they are wild drivers, and know not the virtues of a 
baffy spoon. The links were thirty strokes more difficult in their 
time, so that a score of 80 is equivalent to a score of 120. The 
whins have vanished, the bunkers are not what bunkers used to 
be, and the putting greens are now mere billiard tables. You do 
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not hear Tom Morris talk in this peevish way. Tom takes odds 
now, though he does not always need them, and in a day of 
violent wind and wet we have seen the old man play a better 
game than his juniors. How much wiser and more entertaining 
is such a virtuous course of life than to sit carping in a chimney 
corner! There are innovations; stimey is threatened; ladies 
prance on the links ; handicaps for teapots multiply ; the name 
of Bogey has been whispered even at St. Andrews. But Tom 
remains ‘alone, aloft, serene,’ like the Peak of Teneriffe as de- 
scribed by the poet. | 

This good-humoured acquiescence in the inevitable, this mild 
willingness to let the young dogs have their day, and to applaud 
the young dogs when they deserve it, is the best characteristic of 
the old sportsman. He sinks from county to village-green cricket 
without a murmur. He lays by the salmon-rod and potters 
with the dry fly after trout. He sits on an air-cushion, with a 
book, by the waterside, and keeps one eye on the stream for a 
rise. He has ceased to be bloodthirsty, and is content with the 
intellectual pleasure of outwitting the practised and wary Hamp- 
shire trout. He is content to deny himself the joys of climbing 
crags and slinking on his belly through morasses after red deer. 
He takes a hand at croquet, a pastime now revived because of its 
sedate and unlaborious excellences. Eschewing the roaring game, 
he exercises a similar skill at bowls, which is nothing less than 
‘roaring.’ The destruction of animal life ceases to be his ideal of 
happiness, and he can be master of himself though a loss of 
various qualities, and an acquisition of others, forbid him to risk 
his neck over fences and other obstacles to equestrian loco- 
motion. 

Kindly Nature, if we lend ourselves to her monitions, prevents 
us from regretting our youth, and leads us to a frame of mind in 
which we would not, for pleasure, shoot a rabbit, though we blame 
not others for destroying hecatombs of rabbits, so to speak. I 
cherish an opinion that slaughter is naturally antipathetic to 
mankind, and that we only reach our true level when we have 
ceased to be sanguinary. Sir Walter Scott, who ‘always saw the 
hare first,’ made a similar confession about himself. Nay, I am 
tempted to the paradox that the better the sportsman, the more 
often does he feel a scruple, a regret, which he occasionally admits, 
- in seeing the last struggle of a salmon, or the fall of a stag. The 
primitive man within us overcomes this delicacy in our youth, 
while we are in the hunting stage, but it grows upon us with 
years, and, depriving us of the desire to slay, permits us placidly 
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to accept the shorter breath, and dimmer eye, and weaker arm of 
old age. Conceivably as, in the progress of events, sport becomes 
impossible in modern Europe, the love of sport will simultaneously 
wane, and the energy which drove men to hunt and fish will expend 
itself in bicycling! The Yankee who photographs carnivora in- 
stead of shooting them gets plentiful excitement for his money, 
and may find crowds of imitators. Certainly they are not the 
worst sportsmen who take more pleasure in watching than in 
destroying animal life. While any country is left, this resource 
will be open to the young, as it always is to the aged sportsman. 
It is more agreeable to watch an otter at play with her pups than 
to chevy the poor beast with dogs, among break-neck rocks, and 
perhaps to spear her at last. This may not have been Kingsley’s 
theory when he was young and an otter hunter, but with advanc- 
ing years he would have come to this complexion. 

These remarks may seem more worthy of a Buddhist than of 
a sportsman, however elderly, and it requires some moral courage 
to venture them in the BADMINTON MAGAziInE. But I am en- 
- couraged by a suspicion that many sportsman, elderly ones, have 
a sneaking tendency towards these ideas. Mr. Otis Mygatt shed 
a not unmanly tear over his slaughtered tarpon in the first 
number of this periodical. To catch a tarpon ‘I would give 
what I have,’ as the boy said when Dr. Johnson asked him what 
he would give to know about the Argonautic expedition. But one 
or two tarpon would suffice to glut my rage for destruction. That 
rage does yet burn with a lurid flame, during a drought beside a 
salmon river, yet increasing years may enable me to watch with 
equanimity the fish cruising about in the pool next the sea, 
waiting vainly for a spate. It has not come to that yet, and 
there are moments when one could sniggle the creatures. Thus 
no man is so philosophic as he may be tempted to deem himself 
when temptation is out of his way. ‘Is it not a little bitter’ to 
find that one can hardly bowl out an ordinary fourth-form boy ? 
Certainly it is not the most agreeable of discoveries ; but we must 
grin and bear it, or abstain from trying the experiment, which is 
apt to lower an uncle in the estimation of his nephews. 

These, or such as these (only in language more refined and 
sonorous) are the observations which Cicero would have put into 
his ‘ De Senectute,’ if Cicero had been a sportsman. His delight- 
ful tract I have not seen since I was fourteen years of age—a ~ 
period not favourable to the contemplation of moral ideas. But 
my recollections, though dim, enable me to infer that Cicero 
would have approved, in the old sportsman, of a tendency to take 
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things easy, to have pleasure in looking on, to be a lenient and 
unboastful critic, and generally not to justify Shakespeare’s saying 
about what liars we old men be. Sophocles, assuredly, expressed 
similar sentiments~ about flirtation when that pastime was no 
longer de son dge;.he being then about-ninety, but still full of 
poetic fire. The juniors may answer by a reference to that 
apologue of Alsop, concerning grapes which hang out of reach. 
But they are wrong: the grapes are not sour; they are excellent 
grapes ; leap up and pluck them down, ye young foxes! Let us 
hang up our useless rods and guns in the shrine of the hunting 
saint, Saint Hubert, and burn a candle or twain on his forest 
altar. Sat est lusisse ! 

On reflection, perhaps this mild and benignant wisdom does 
not come so easily to all old sportsmen as to one who has written, 
with unblushing veracity, ‘The Confessions of a Duffer.’ 
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CUB-HUNTING 


BY THE EARL OF YARBOROUGH 


To anyone fond of hunting and hounds, there are few amuse- 
ments more enjoyable than cub-hunting. All the surroundings at 
the time of year when the sport is in vogue tend to make a morning 
devoted to it peculiarly exhilarating and refreshing. It is a 
special delight after the enforced inactivity of the summer to find 
oneself once more in the saddle riding through the keen morning 
air, it may be soon after dawn, the atmosphere pervaded with all 
the freshness of the rising day, the heavy dew of autumn still 
thick on the ground. Perhaps the landscape never looks so 
beautiful as when the mist slowly lifts, and the fields and foliage 
are touched and brightened by the first beams of the sun, before 
which the vapour disappears, revealing the country in all its 
autumn glory. One is probably mounted on a stiff, well-mannered 
cob that, like oneself, appreciates the freshness of the morning, 
and is eager to join the hounds. At that fascinating hour all the 
sights and sounds of the country have a charm of their own; the 
trees in their autumn tints are just appearing through the mist, 
while the earth is carpeted with sparkling gossamers, and .all 
around the birds are adding their note of joy. At such a time 
one feels in good humour with all the world and oneself as well, 


mingled it may be with a sentiment of pity for the poor sluggard 
still in bed, who is denied the ple 


asure of an early morning 
ride. 

The time when cub-hunting begins varies according to the 
circumstances of the country; in places where there are large 
woodlands it can be started several weeks earlier than where the 
coverts are small and the harvest operations have first to be 
begun. At Goodwood, I believe, Lord March made a practice 
of opening the season during the Goodwood race week, which 
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usually includes the last days of July; but that is exceptionally 
early. At Brocklesby and other places where there are large 
woodlands, the business is begun about the end of August; but 
about the second week in September is the time most generally 
selected. It is very necessary to hunt at an early hour—in fact, 
to start at first at daylight so as to finish by eight or nine in the 
morning. Scent always lies best when the ground is moist and 
the air cool, before the sun gets high in the sky; when the day 
becomes hot the scent is never so good, and hounds as well as 
horses begin to feel the heat. There is, moreover, an additional 
advantage in beginning early and getting home in good time in 
the day, as then the hunt servants have the rest of the day to 
get through their work in the kennel.and stable. 

Cubbing is a very essential part of the sport of hunting es- 
tablishments, and is necessary for many reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is that it enables the huntsman to gain a thorough 
knowledge of his pack, and teaches the hounds to know and obey 
him. It is of special interest to both master and huntsman ; 
they can see if the young hounds put forward in the entry ‘enter’ 
or not, and knowing as they do the pedigree of each young hound 
and the different characteristics of their parents, they can note if 
these are reproduced, and to what extent, in their progeny. So 
important was this considered at the beginning of the century, 
that Colonel Cook, writing in 1826, says: ‘I always consider the 
cub-hunting season the time when a Master of Hounds ought 
never to be absent, whether he hunts them himself or not; and 
to a real sportsman it is a great pleasure to see his young hounds 
enter.’ Since that was written, the practice of Masters of Hounds 
being present during the cub-hunting season has fallen a good 
deal into disuse. At the present day, county gentlemen have so 
many calls on their time that it is unfortunately not always 
possible even for a master who hunts his own hounds in the 
regular season to be out with them regularly till November. But 
every master should be careful to go out whenever he by any 
possibility can do so. 

I have alluded to the characteristics of hounds: these are 
sometimes more marked than might be supposed by those who 
have not the opportunity of close observation. Every huntsman 
can tell you of some cases of peculiarities among hounds which 
have come under his notice, and in not a few instances these have 
been either inherited from the immediate parents or handed down 


to the progeny. These family peculiarities frequently show 


themselves when a hound is too free of tongue, or perhaps has 
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not enough ; one sees them also in breaking up a fox, when some 
take more or less interest than others. Some years ago I had a 
very good bitch at Brocklesby, ‘Alpine’ (by ‘Alfred’ out of ‘Bonny- 
lass’). She had a peculiar note which was quite distinct from all 
the others, and sounded to anyone unaccustomed to hear it as if 
she had been bitten or was in trouble. She met with an accident 
and died in 1884. The following season we heard exactly the 
same note in the pack, and found it came from her daughter 
‘ Audible,’ who was put forward in the entry that year and had 
inherited it from her dam. 

Some hounds are very savage at a fox. I had a dog called 
‘Harlequin,’ by Lord Galway’s ‘ Harkaway,’ who always had to 
be held (as had also his sister ‘Heedless’) when breaking up a 


fox. All the Harkaways have this peculiarity, which can be dis- 


tinctly traced as hereditary. ‘Harkaway’s’ sire, the Grove ‘ Har- 
binger,’ as well as his grandsire ‘Hermit’ were both very savage 
at a fox. ‘Hermit’ was by the Brocklesby ‘Hymen,’ who was 
sent in 1868 to Grove in exchange for a bitch, and is described as 
having been a ‘tiger at a fox.’ This distinction has not been 
confined to one kennel only, for Frank Gillard at Belvoir and Mr. 
Rawnsley at the Southwold kennels have both observed it in the 
Harkaways, and in all probability on investigation it would be 
found that it had been noticed in other kennels as well. 

Every hound has a character of its own. A few years ago I 


-had a very good dog at Brocklesby, called ‘ Singer,’ by ‘ Shiner ’ 


out of ‘Frailty.’ This dog was full of character. When the 
hounds were let out of the kennel on hunting mornings he always 
galloped straight to the huntsman’s horse and jumped up at his 
nose. He was invariably first along the road both to and from 
covert, and as a rule he was the first to find a fox. The latter 
distinction he inherited from his sire ‘ Shiner,’ who was excellent 
at finding a fox, and in every respect one of the best foxhounds I 
can remember. ‘ Shiner,’ like his son, generally travelled in one 
place, which was near the huntsman’s horse, and never wanted 
speaking to by a whipper-in. He was a hard runner, and for five 
seasons seldom missed his turn out hunting. One season in 
particular he often went out three days in the week. 

Some hounds have extraordinarily good memories, as the 
following shows. When Mr. Foljambe hunted the Burton 
Hounds, with Will Dale as his huntsman, there was in the pack 
a dog called ‘ Warrior,’ by ‘ Pillager’ out of ‘ Wildfire,’ who was 
noted for finding a fox. One season it happened that the hounds 
were at some large woodlands (Linwoods) several Saturdays in 
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succession, and always started drawing at the same place. On 
each occasion ‘ Warrior’ found the fox, and after the first few 
times he went straight to the place on a hill and would not be 
denied when he got near it ; each time his tongue was heard, and 
on eight Saturdays in succession they had a good run. Only last | 
spring an instance came under my notice of the memory of a fox- 
hound. Among the puppies at quarters was a well-grown young 
dog named ‘ Woldsman.’ One day a man working on the roads 
happened to irritate the dog, which flew at him so that it was 
found necessary to shut ‘Woldsman’ up. ‘Mr. 8.,’ who walked 
the puppy, being told he would fare better if given liberty, one 
morning let the hound out. The man who had raised his ire 
happened to have passed the yard a short time before on his way 
to work; the dog tracked him for three miles along the road, 
‘made for’ him at once, and serious consequences would very 
probably have been the result had not his mate stowed him under 
his barrow, where the puppy was found ‘baying’ at him. The 
dog was perfectly quiet with other people, but never forgot this 
particular man. These cases, perhaps, are enough to show the 
variety of type and character, and the power of memory which 
some foxhounds possess. But I am deviating from my subject. 

Large woodlands are the most favourable for cub-hunting, 
provided there are plenty of wide rides to afford the opportunity 
of seeing how hounds work. It not unfrequently happens that 
for the first few days, or it may be weeks, there are one or two 
young hounds that take no interest in the sport, and are content 
merely to trot behind the huntsman’s horse. No amount of 
rating will make them go into the covert or join in the hunt. If 
you know their breeding, and it is right, do not be in a hurry to 
condemn them; it is not an uncommon thing for some which 
show no keenness at first to turn out the best workers in after 
years; indeed, I have known such hounds, some of them hard 
runners, which at first would take no part in the sport. 

It is always essential that a pack, to be effective, should be 
strong in three and four season hunters; but during cub-hunting 
it is a good plan to keep a few old hounds from the previous 
season, that have good noses and are steady in their work, but 
they must have no vices. They are of great assistance when 
drawing for a fox; in a run when the scent fails they will 
persevere and often put the other hounds right, and by rallying 
the pack at a critical time will help the huntsman to kill his fox. 
Such hounds cannot always go the pace in’ the open, but in 
woodlands they are of the utmost value in the early part of the 
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season, and can be drafted when regular hunting begins. A 
huntsman should always make a practice when drawing a covert 
of riding through it himself where it is possible, so as to induce 
the young hounds to spread themselves and face the under-covert. 
The briars in the autumn are usually very strong, and hounds are 
often much punished by them ; their arms and sterns as well as 
their ears are sometimes raw, notwithstanding that the latter are 
rounded; but it is a good sign if they scratch their faces in 
covert cub-hunting, and shows they are keen about their work. 
I certainly like to see hounds disfigured in this way, as it shows 
they will face the briars. 

The huntsman can easily ride in the covert if he is mounted, 
as is often the case during the cub-hunting season, on a cob or 
pony. Such animals are handier for a huntsman to ride at first, 
end if they have previously been used to exercise the pack on the 
roads in the summer, they will be less liable to kick hounds than 
a hunter that has been turned away. There are some Masters 
who always give their hunt servants cub-hunters to ride, and 
when it can be afforded it is certainly advisable; they are, as I 
have said, handier for the servants, and they save the more 
valuable hunters from being knocked. aboat on the hard ground 
at the beginning of the season when whips have constantly to 
rate and turn hounds. It is wonderful what an amount of work 
these stiff cobs of fourteen and a half or fifteen hands will do and 
the fatigue they will endure during October hunting, which is to 
my mind the hardest time for horses, hounds, and servants of all 
the season. In October the days are long, foxes go away in the 
open, and these cobs have to carry the men across country, perhaps 
under a hot sun, and sometimes do not get back till late in the 
afternoon, having been out of their stable eight or ten hours. 
We may assume they have sound constitutions and are good 
feeders, and this, with hard condition, the result of summer 
exercise, enables them to go through these long days. 

When starting the season the best plan is to take the pack to 
a covert where there is known to be a litter, and let them hunt 
the cubs round and round. If the covert is not a large woodland, 
wait till all the foxes have left, and then go away with the last 
one. It is of no advantage to leave with the first one, because 
the object of cub-hunting is not merely to educate the hounds 
but the foxes as well—cubs have to be taught that unless they 
leave the covert they will be caught. It may happen that one or 
more cubs are killed in the covert, in which case there will be 
the lamentation among the field one often hears on these 
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occasions, to the effect that no fox will be found again in that 
covert during the season. My experience goes to prove it quite 
a mistaken idea that because a fox is killed in a covert, therefore 
foxes will not lie there for several months. I have very fre- 
quently seen foxes killed in even small coverts and found there 
again. in a fortnight’s time. It depends more on whether there 
are plenty of foxes, and the particular covert is kept quiet and 
undisturbed by ‘gunners’ or dogs. Indeed it is frequently an 
advantage, if the covert is very thick and one in which foxes 
hang, to kill a fox inside so that the others may see the danger of 
remaining too long, and be induced to leave it when they hear 
hounds on the next occasion. It is always advisable when a fox 
is killed inside a covert to get him out as soon as possible, and 
not to let the hounds eat him in the covert. It sometimes 
happens when hounds kill late in the morning and the sun is hot 
that they will not break up their fox, especially if they have had 
blood before. Iam happy to say I have never found this to be 
the case with the Brocklesby Hounds, the difficulty being to take. 
the fox away from them at a kill. 

It may be that, after hunting the cubs about the covert instead 
of killing, the pack runs one to ground, not in a breeding earth, 
because these will all be stopped, but, we will assume, in a rabbit- 
hole where digging is easy. It is sometimes the duty of the 
huntsman when this happens to dig out his fox. During the 
regular hunting no master would make a regular practice of 
digging, nor is it desirable that he should do so. No one who 
can claim the name of sportsman, or, indeed, who is possessed of 
the ordinary feelings of common humanity, can advocate or 
defend indiscriminate digging; it is, nevertheless, impossible to 
lay down a hard and fast rule for any part of the season ; circum- 
stances alter cases, and whereas during regular hunting it is 
allowable only when hounds are very short of blood, or the 
particular fox is a lamb-killer and must be destroyed, at the 
beginning of the season it is occasionally a duty to do so when 
the fox gets into a hole where he can be got out easily. If this 
is not done occasionally, the young hounds will not learn to mark 
a fox to ground, which it is, of course, very important they should 
be taught to do. If young hounds join in a ‘bay’ at a hole a 
few times and find the fox is dug out and eaten, they will 
naturally be more keen on future occasions to bay at an earth 
when they can wind a fox. Without this encouragement the 
young hounds will not help the huntsman to account for his fox 
when he gets to ground. 
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The great thing for hounds at first is that they should have 
plenty of blood ; this will encourage them to be keen and fond of 
hunting. I am assuming that there is a plentiful supply of 
foxes in the country, and even if this is not the case, it is not un- 
likely that if the huntsman is fortunate enough to kill his foxes, 
people will keep more for the Master. In most hunting countries 
it can safely be assumed that the more foxes are killed the more 
they are kept; and this is not to be wondered at, because if the 
residents in the country find when they keep foxes that the 
hounds kill them, they are naturally not averse to preserve them ; 
it is when the huntsman cannot catch his foxes that the proprietor 
makes a long face, and doesn’t see why foxes should be kept to 
eat his pheasants if the hounds can’t kill them. It is quite 
certain no huntsman can kill his foxes (at the end of a run) 
unless he has his hounds in condition. It requires nearly as 
much trouble to get a hound into condition as it does a horse, 
and if a huntsman fails to pay especial attention to this he cannot 
expect to kill many foxes. ‘It is the condition of a hound which 
gives him the advantage over the animal he hunts.’ Of course, 
feeding plays a most important part in the conditioning of hounds, 
and as the constitutions of individual hounds vary so much, it is 
of special importance that a huntsman should feed them ac- 
cordingly ; but this is not all; the huntsman should give his 
pack plenty of exercise on the roads, beginning in June and con- 
tinuing through the summer. This will make their flesh firm 
and give them muscle, and, moreover, will be a pleasant change 
from the monotony of the kennel field. When this has been 
done for some weeks the pack will once more have the real enjoy- 
ment of hunting. As the time wears on, hounds seem instinctively 
to know that the hunting season is nearing, and few sights give 
one more pleasure than a pack leaving the kennel knowing they 
are to have a hunt, and expressing all the delight they feel. That 
time has once more come round—the commencement, let us hope, 
of a good season’s hunting, and may it be followed by many, 
many more, so that fox-hunting, that greatest of British sports, 
which has done more than anything else to make Englishmen 
what they are (and which I believe never was more popular than 
at the present day), may be continued for many generations to 
come. 


OXFORD REMINISCENCES 


BY R. K. MAINWARING 


I po not know whether Oxford is as sporting a place now as it 
was a quarter of a century since, but at that time sport was 
certainly rife. Perhaps I was at Christ Church at a particularly 
favourable time for one who, like myself, was always an enthusiast 
for horse and hound, loving the music of the pack, and taking a 
special delight in an occasional turn between the flags. In my 
time, as it chanced, a large number of men who have since made 
great names for themselves in various distinguished walks of life 
were among my friends and associates; and it has therefore 
occurred to me that some reminiscences of sporting days at 
Oxford might be acceptable. 

I had been at a private tutor’s in Yorkshire, near Malton, and 
as Blair Athol had won the Derby soon after my arrival there, 
and everyone ‘talked racing,’ I had taken great interest in all that 
pertained to the turf world. When, therefore, in the spring of 
1866 I went to matriculate at Christ Church, I could have passed 
a very fair examination in the ‘ Racing Calendar,’ and was keen 
to make some practical contributions to its pages. I went up to 
reside in October, and soon afterwards a notable event occurred, 
for Lord Rosebery’s colours were carried for the first time, I 
believe, by Tipperary Boy, who, ridden by Mr. C. 8. Newton— 
now one of the most popular of owners, whose brown and yellow 
hoops are seen on Dumbarton, Jack the Dandy, &c.—won the 
race at Moreton-in-the-Marsh meeting, which was got up by 
Oxford undergraduates. 


In those days we kept a pack of harriers, and very good fun 
we had with them. ‘Peter’ Wroughton was, I fancy, master of 
the harriers during my first season, but afterwards C. A. Egerton 
hunted them, and I whipped in to him. Many of the farmers 
were most hospitable to us, and we were all keen and full of 
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ride. One day about ten of us went on a coach to a farm near 
Brill, in the Bicester country, and we scored twenty-three falls 
between us! I had three—one a very severe one—but I soon got 
over it. Atthis period Oxford had a drag hunt as well, but it was 
not much patronised by Christ Church men. 

Our ‘grinds,’ as our steeplechase meetings were called, were 
capital fun. Sir W. Milner’s Cromwell won in 1867, with 
Mr. C. A. Egerton as his jockey, and this victory was repeated in 
the following year. Milner has, unhappily, long since passed 
away, but Mr. Egerton is now an active member of the National 
Hunt Committee; and this reminds me what a number of masters 
of hounds there are, or have been, who were masters of the Christ 
Church harriers. 

In the autumn of 1867 I bought a very fine bay horse, which 
I called ‘The Joker.’ I gave either 15/. or 20/. for him. He was 
a clinking hunter, but was lame in his feet. We had one race at 
our grinds called ‘The Whip.’ The conditions were, ‘Catch- 
weights not under 10 st.; owners up.’ I wanted to have a ride, 
and as we had failed to get up a welter race, I entered The Joker. 
There were only three runners. My opponents each carried 
10 st.—indeed, I think one of them had to carry a pound or two 
of dead weight to make up the 10 st.—and I rode 13 st. 9 Ibs. ; 
but The Joker made light of it, and after being in front all the way 
won in a canter. The owner of the second thought he ought to 
have won, so I made a match to give him five stone and run him 
again. The match was for 25l1., 51. forfeit; the weights 15 st. 
and 10 st. Half Oxford came to see it, and our horses were on 
the spot; but to my great disgust my opponent would not run. 
I have always thought that this was a really sporting match. 
The Joker would have won it to a certainty. He won the welter 
race the next year, but he had passed out of my possession. 

I only had one other winning mount. Of course, my weight 
prevented me from competing much, but one year I rode an 
enormous chestnut horse in the welter. I had wasted hard to 
get down to the weight, 13 st., and had nearly done so; but two 
days before our races I gave a dinner-party to that good sports- 
man the late John Chaworth Masters; and the scales next 
morning told a very ugly tale. As a result, I had to declare 8 lbs. 
or 9 Ibs. overweight. I made all the running to about half 
a mile from home, and then took a pull, and allowed Frank 
Parker and George (now Lord) Harris to pass me. As they did so, 
I heard one of them say, ‘ Reg is beat!’ But I lay in their wake 
till the last corner, when J came with a rattle close to the flag, 
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and as they ran wide I obtained a lead, which I just managed to 
keep to the finish, and landed the gigantic Billy Baker a winner. 
George Harris, on Tipperary Boy—a horse I had performed on at 
Aylesbury in Lord Rosebery’s colours—-was second. He was a 
good, honest beast, and a fine fencer; but when I rode him the 
brook was greatly flooded, and the water was out about six feet 
wide on the taking-off side. Poor old ‘Tip,’ as he was called, 
made a desperate effort to clear the lot, but failed to do so, and I 
had a fall in the mud, to the detriment of the brand new primrose 
and rose hooped jacket. These colours I also performed in on a 
fat old grey horse called Carabinier, on whom I was second when 
my old horse, The Joker, won the welter at our ‘grinds,’ and 
second at Aylesbury to Lord Rosebery’s Scandal. This was one 
of our cracks at that time, and had various owners. Poor Brian 
Hill, who met with a sad death by a fall out hunting last year, 
rode her at Aylesbury. 

Lord Rosebery won the Christ Church ‘ grind’ one year with 
a mare called The Fawn, ridden by Gerald Duncombe. All the 
rest fell. Poor Biliy Milner and Rosebery made several bets 
about winning, and each bought two or three horses for the 
purpose; but the bets were all declared off before the race. 
Another event which dwells in my memory was that Edward 
Marjoribanks (now Lord Tweedmouth) had a match—one 
mile, on Port Meadow—with Billy Milner’s Cromwell, 11 st. 
7 lbs. Cromwell, ridden by Charlie Egerton, won very easily. 
Marjoribanks’ horse must have been very slow indeed, as I 
started them on the back of The Joker, galloped alongside of 
them, and saw the finish, though I must have been riding 14 st. 
These two sportsmen had a great match to ride from Oxford to 
the Marble Arch and back. They arranged to have seven or 
eight hacks posted on the road to do it. Marjoribanks was much 
the heavier weight, but Milner was very unwell; in fact, he was 
so weak as to be quite unfit for such a severe ordeal. Several of 
us rode out to Wheatley, about five or six miles from Oxford, 
to see how the rivals fared, and then Marjoribanks was leading by 
300 or 400 yards, going strong. His opponent was very beat, and 
could hardly sit on his horse, or I think he would have won. 
I do not remember the time, but I know that it was very good, 
considering the quality of the hacks used. It was really a most 
sporting match, and created great excitement. 

I remember one curious incident in an open race at Batlock 
Hythe. Lord Rosebery had two animals in it, Buffoon and The 
Fawn, and Ralph Leeke rode The Fawn. He could not find leads 
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enough to make up his impost, so he waited till all were weighed 
out and then a 7 lbs. weight was tied on to the saddle. It was, of 
course, a most dangerous proceeding. Assoon as the flag fell the 
weight thumped against the mare’s ribs and she bolted out of the 
course. I had a horse called Arundel, by Wild Dayrell, out of 
Nut-brown’s dam, that I bought at auction in Oxford for seventeen 
guineas. I ran him in an open race, I think, at the University 
College ‘grinds,’ and he was knocked off his legs and refused to 
gallop afterwards. The winner, a black horse called Tom 
Bowline, was owned and ridden by Charlie Newton, who was one 
of our crack riders at the time. I thought that Arundel was a 
certainty for the race, and I backed him for all I had. Merton 
College ‘ grinds’ were held shortly afterwards on the same course, 
and I duly entered Arundel. Lancelot Rolleston, now master of 
the Rufford, always rode him for me. I drove to the course in 
a fly with Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins, who was going to ride ‘ Mr. 
Doncaster’s’ The Robber, a very good chaser. The conditions of 
the race were that horses must be the property of, or nominated 
by, past or present members of the University. Those who had 
not horses of their own nominated somebody else’s, and Charlie 
Newton had obtained Sir Robert Harvey’s Minster. Russell 
Munro had got Albatross from Arthur Yates, and Randolph 
Churchill had an animal called Gentleman (late Harold, by 
Newminster) ; ‘Jenks,’ as we then called Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins, 
and as we do to this day, was very anxious about The Robber, 
as he was going to try Columbine for the Grand National- 
with him at Lord Jersey’s place, Middleton. It may be news to 
a great many that Lord Randolph Churchill should not only have 
nominated a horse, but ridden him. He kept a pack of harriers 
at Blenheim at that time, and though not-a dashing rider in the 
hunting-field, was, I think, the most patient huntsman I ever saw. 
He would sit as still as a mouse whilst his little beauties worried 
out the scent; he was certainly a real sportsman at heart, and 
seen to great advantage with his own pack. An odd day or two 
with the Blenheim harriers is amongst my most cherished 
memories of sport as an undergraduate. 

But I have got slightly out of the course. I do not think that 
many of us studied ‘the Calendar’ much in those days, and 
I was doubtless the only one who knew that Gentleman was in 
the forfeit list; so I informed Randolph, as soon as I saw the 
entries, that his mount was liable to disqualification—a fact of 
which he was of course ignorant. I told him that if he won and 
I ran second I should object ; to which he replied, ‘ All right, but 
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do not say a word—he is such a lovely jumper I must ride him!’ 
There were twelve starters, for the stake was much higher than 
we were accustomed to. I think it was three sovereigns each, with 
40l.added. The race was a funny one, as after the lot had gone a 
mile or so, the real Oxford horses were a field behind, and the 
nominated ones and Arundel were alone with any chance of 
winning, Arundel finally cantering in six lengths to the good; 
Randolph was second on The Gentleman, and The Robber was 
third. It was a proud day for me. I must say that Arundel 
carried 11 st. 7 lbs.—I think Gentleman 12 st. and The Robber 
12 st. 7 lbs. 

‘Jenks’ and I returned to the fly, and he was to wire to me 
the result of the trial of Columbine. If my memory does not 
deceive me, she was to give away a lot of weight to Lady Day and 
The Robber. I fancy Lady Day won by a head, but the trial was 
considered satisfactory. She went amiss, however—hit her leg 
or something, or would have had a great chance, as the year 
following she ran third with a good deal more weight than she 
was in with this year. No man ever followed the game more 
strenuously than ‘Jenks.’ He will excuse me, I know, when I 
say he was not the most. finished horseman in the world, but 
his pluck and straightforward conduct were always, and have 
been since the days that he rode as ‘ Mr. P. Merton,’ thoroughly 
appreciated by those who subscribe to the old motto, ‘ Fair play 
is a jewel.’ 

I cannot recall to mind that I saw Randolph Churchill ride 
another race, but he rode a very good and patient one on 
Gentleman. In addition to our ‘ grinds’—I mean not only Christ 
Church but Merton and University—we had a meeting at 
Aylesbury. This had fallen through, or nearly so, but we resusci- 
tated it, and I was clerk of the course, with Randolph Churchill 
treasurer and judge. I won arace there with Arundel, ridden by his 
usual pilot, Rolleston. He fell two fences from home, but did not 
lose much ground, and got home by a head from Golden Horn, 
who was ridden by C. 8. Newton. I well remember Randolph 
turning round to me and saying, ‘ You have won a head!’ before 
he gave out his decision publicly. It was at this meeting that 
Randolph Churchill and I ran a wretch called Royal Princess, 
that we had in partnership. She was ridden by an amateur, 
probably Lance Rolleston, but I forget now by whom, and she 
refused. We put up a professional the next day with the like 
result, and then the partnership in the mare ceased by my selling 
my share to Randolph. 
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I had bought this mare from Jemmy Adams, who was then a 
leading light among jockeys. He lived at Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
and as I wanted something to run in the Hurdle Race in 
our ‘grinds,’ I went to see Royal Princess. She was a selling 
hurdle racer, and a bad one at that. I got on her back in Adams’ 
yard, and a narrow little weedy thing she looked and felt. How- 
ever, she carried me up a hill at the back of the village, where I 
had a canter on her, Adams riding a black cob. As it happened, 
the North Cotswold hounds were drawing a cover close by, and the 
whole field was before us, but between us and them was a flight 
of hurdles. Adams dashed at them on his pony, and away went 
Royal Princess with her 14 st. burden. Jemmy’s pony refused 
the hurdles and shot his rider over his head, to the great amuse- 
ment of the hunting men; but my mount rattled over them in 
gallant style, and at a pace that astonished me. So I bought her, 
and it was settled that Jemmy was to bring her to Oxford on the 
morning of our ‘ grinds,’ when I promised to pay him for her— 
401. was the price—and to give him lunch and a good day’s fun. 
He came, and received the purchase money, half of which he in- 
vested on her by laying 20/.t0 10 on. She was really a certainty, 
and would have won easily but for being carried out the wrong 
side of a flag. Poor Adams used language consigning all amateur 
horsemen to perdition. 

I cannot pretend to describe all the events of this period in 
their chronological order, but at one of our meetings there was a 
very sporting match, owners up, three miles over the steeplechase 
course, between Lord Clifton and Sir John Gladstone. They got 
on all right till they came to the open ditch, where both refused, 
and after they had tumbled into it assiduously for about a quarter 
of an hour, the match was void. Another match that arose after 
the ‘ grind’ which The Fawn won was between that mare and Billy 
Milner’s Cora Pearl. It came off at Aylesbury, and resulted in a 
very close race, as ‘Pussy’ Richardson—who afterwards gained 
such fame as a steeplechase rider by winning two Grand 
Nationals, on Disturbance and Reugny—just got Cora Pearl 
home by about a neck from The Fawn, who was ridden by 
Charlie Newton. One of our amateur jockeys, I recollect, a 
member of Christ Church, once fell from a lamp in a sitting 
position on to the hard gravel of Peckwater. He was a good 
deal hurt, and had, I imagine, slight concussion of the spine. 
We took him to his room, and sent for the doctor; but before 
that eminent man arrived, I went to see how he was feeling. He 
told me, in answer to my query, that he was in great pain, and 
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thought he had broken his merry thought! I always smile when 
I see him now, and think of his ideas of anatomy. 

- There was one interesting event that I think should not be 
omitted from these rough recollections. In the spring of 1869 
the sporting set at Christ Church were in a great state of excite- 
ment, as the papers reported that a certain north country three- 
year-old called Ladas, a son of Lambton and Zenobia, had been 
purchased by a patron of Dover's stable at Llsley. Ladas had 
been a fairly good performer as a two-year-old, having won three 
races ; but, as after events proved, he had gained a cheap reputa- 
tion. Then it began to be whispered that ‘a young nobleman at 
Christ Church’ was his purchaser, and Lord Bute’s name was 
mentioned in the sporting press. At the time that I was going 
_ to ride Carabinier I saw a smart little boy in his box, dnd when I 
‘asked him where he came from and he replied ‘ From Mr. Dover’s,’ 
I then felt pretty sure that the purchaser of Ladas was Lord 
Rosebery. The authorities at Christ Church did not approve of 
an undergraduate owning a racehorse, and this little difference of 
opinion caused the late Prime Minister to bring his University 
career to a premature close. Ladas ran very badly, finishing last but 
one— Belladrum was the absolute last—in the Derby. His clever 
and versatile owner wrote some prophetical lines on the race, in 
which, with a delightfully sarcastic humour, he makes the Christ 
Church tutors invest the ‘tribute of the gate’ on Ladas. Their 
denunciation of his breeding and the subsequent wailing in the 
common room are too harrowing to quote. If Ladas did not win 
the Derby of 1869, a quarter of a century later another Ladas 
appeared, and in the same primrose and rose hoops carried the 
Prime Minister's jacket first past the winning post, amidst such a 
cheering as has greeted no other Derby winner. Besides those 
who are mentioned in this short reminiscence of days at Oxford, 
there are several others who have figured in the world of sport, 
who were ‘up’ at that time. W. H. Foster was a gallant man 
across country, and is well known in the shires. W.G. Marshall 
is not unknown there or at Newmarket. Lord Harrington was a 
great man to ride hunting—he preferred a half-broken three-year- 
old and a steeplechase saddle, and was delighted to ride it at a 
river and get across with the loss of a stirrup leather. Henry 
Tollemache, M.P., was a first-rate rider to hounds, and one who 
could, and can, turn his hand to anything ; but his seat in the saddle 
was not so firm as his seat is now for the Eddisbury division of 
Cheshire. Sir G. Chetwynd, Lord Ilchester, Lord Londonderry, 
Granny Farquhar, J. H. Mossop, Algy Parker, Tom Hare, 
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R. F. Bassett (who is an M.F.H.), the late W. F. Roch, A. F. 
Jeffreys, M.P., Colonel R. Pole Carew, Dan Cooper, T. H. Card- 
well, A. L. Duncan (who has recently bought Newcourt), are 
names which occur to me as I write of men who were at Christ 
Church. Up at the same time, undergraduate members of 
other colleges, were J. T. Atkinson, J. B. Wood, so well known as 
a breeder of high-class racehorses, and Arti Neilson, a wonderfully 
. good horseman to hounds or ‘ between the flags.’ Multitudes of 
readers of this Magazine must be friends of the good men and 
true whom I have mentioned, and I hope and believe I am 
appealing to many friends in recalling these reminiscences of old 
Oxford days. : 
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RAFT FISHING IN NORWAY 


BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD 


Wuo does not know the delights of early morning in mountain 
regions? Bent on a day’s fishing under unusual circumstances, I 
was taking my way some time ago, before the sun was well clear 
of the horizon, through a northern fairyland of gossamer and mist, 
the low sunshine running its golden rays through the silver web 
of the meadow vapour ; the wet gravel edges of a broad Norwegian 
lake rattling under my feet; the pine trees, whose green tassels 
overhung the bank, piled up on one hand in deep shadowed 
terraces till they mixed with the red glow on the farthest bare 
hill-tops, and, on the other hand, the thousand pink and white 
flowers of the rank, fresh herbage growing along the pasture edges, 
filling the air with pleasant smells. Surely an exuberance of fancy 
might be permitted to the enthusiastic fisherman under such 
circumstances, I thought, as, rod in hand, I saw the sun get up 
and hang every spruce twig and hemlock bough with chains of elfin 
beads where the moisture glittered red and blue on the spiders’ 
webs, and each leaf poured more of the same brilliant but unsub- 
stantial jewellery upon the grateful and fragrant earth as I brushed 
by. The stints whistled gaily as they ran after the water-flies on 
the sandy margin, the buzzards were calling to each other from 
the sky far overhead, and presently the mist lifted, the day 
brightened, and I found myself a few hundred yards from the log 
cottage, nestling on the very shores of the lake, where I was to get 
a boatman. 

Old Turgilson met me at the end of his grass-plot, and forth- 
with introduced me to his son Canute, a yellow-haired, good- 
looking young man, who extended his hand in silence, for we all 
shake hands in Norway ; and then a minute after Turgilson turned 
towards an equally handsome young woman who was coming 
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down from the cottage with a bait-pail and landing net in her 
hand, and added: ‘ And this is Gunhild, of Tvedestrand, who is to 
tharry my son in a month or two, if the hay harvest turns out well 
with us. She will go with you; for though Canute knows where 
the fish are and is good at the oars, no one on earth but Gunhild 
can get a word out of him.’ 

I was very willing; so Canute the taciturn, the charming 
bride-elect and myself went down to the landing-stage, where we 
found ready moored, not a boat, for there were none on the lake, 
but as rustic and picturesque looking a raft as could well be 
imagined. The prehistoric vessel was constructed of half a dozen 
untrimmed pine logs placed side by side and kept together by 
cross-pieces fastened by wooden pins.. It was about fourteen feet 
long by five or six wide. At one end rested a log bench for the 
rower, faced by rowlock pegs of rough fir-wood, bound together 
by willow twigs, while lower down there was a promising canvas 
sack for the fish we might catch, highly suggestive in its dimensions 
of a good take, kept up and open by four sticks driven into the 
logs. Lastly, facing the stern, if so nautical a term may be used 
for the extremely unpretentious termination of our ship, a broad 
seat of deep heather had been spread for me. 

On this primitive craft we embarked and pushed off, Canute 
going forward to the oars, the affianced one (who had already 
shown an ability to make up, with something over, all conversa- 
tional deficiencies that the Norwegian’s silence might inflict upon 
me) sitting at his feet, and myself occupying the foresaid seat of 
honour. It was necessary to row up the lake a mile or so before 
reaching the best place for a big bag, and our raft not being con- 
structed for racing, this mile took as much time as five might 
otherwise have done. But what did that matier? Already the 
enjoyment of the day had begun. We floated along in the easiest, 
most leisurely way, with the thinnest streak of silver marking our 
wake across the smooth surface of the water, every sound about us 
Arcadian and soothing, from the tinkle of the cattle bells to the 
dip of the oars. Under such circumstances, keen fisherman 
though I was, the object of the errand was almost forgotten in 
the sleepy charm of our surroundings. After a time we passed 
out of the pastoral country, and then, as the big pine-clad moun- 
tains closed in upon us purple and stupendous on every side, 
Canute’s bride-elect, who had been garrulous as a magpic hitherto, 
became subdued, and, sitting on the beechwood bait-pail, her bare 
white arms encircling her knees, she began to sing, in the softest, 
most musical strains, an old Norse ballad, a song full of indefinite 
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poetry, and as vaguely expressive of the spirit of her race as any 
song could be. I myself was stretched luxuriously upon a 
heather couch, so newly plucked from the mountain side that 
‘the gloss was still on the leaves and the scent of yesterday 
evening in the flowers, while overhead the smoke of my pipe 
eddied in a pale blue trail, dropping slowly astern as the slow 
methodical dip of the red-pine oars carried us forward; green | 
islands, birch coppice, and narrow yellow beeches where the little 
stints ran piping in and out of the roots of the spruces, and grey 
rocks slipped by eempeeaty. as quietly as the fancies of a well- 
ordered dream. 

But now we had got actually under the sheer faces of the cliffs 
at the head of the lake; the green-pastures were out of sight 
round the last bend. — Gunhild’s song had sunk down into a 
melancholy little rippling murmur, to which I was listening, half 
turned towards her, with rapt attention, when Canute, either 
because he thought we were getting sentimental down at our end 
of the ship, or because he judged the fishing grounds were actually 
reached, suddenly tapped the ashes out of his pipe ostentatiously 
against the haft of his oar, and implied by a glance, first at us and 
then at the water, that if we had come here for fishing, this would 
be a good place to begin. I started up at once, feeling my lotus- 
eating was rebuked by his silent reproof, and began at once to 
put a rod together. And I knew instinctively as I did so the 
Norwegian was right—this was an ideal spot for big fish. On 
one hand the hills rose perpendicularly out of the water like tall 
walls, two or three hundred feet in height, with never an object to 
break their smooth surface, but here and there a narrow rock-shelf 
with a knot of withered knot-grass hanging from it, or a stunted 
fir which, growing from some cleft, afforded a scanty nesting-place 
for the blue hawks that flitted incessantly to and fro across them. 
On the other hand—over perhaps a quarter of a mile of smooth, 
black water—it was the same ; high rocky buttresses rising straight 
up to the strip of blue sky above looking all the brighter for their 
darkness. It was, in fact, the wide mouth of a gorge that narrowed 
up to where, through a cleft in the hills, a river was coming down 
rough and tumbling in a succession of cascades into the deep waters 
of the lake. : 

As Canute ceased rowing and bent over the handles of his 
oars to refill his pipe and supervise our efforts, we could already 
hear the hiss and rutnble of the big stream as it plunged down its 
rocky staircase into the pool below, while a few bubbles, or now 
and then a patch of foam, the scattered remnant of the white 
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sheet that lay higher up, floated by us. The very place, I 
thought, for a big ferox, and made all haste with my tackle. 
But quick as I was Gunhild got out a line first! In truth hers 
was a simple contrivance. There was neither rod nor winch to — 
it; the line of strong undressed hemp was coiled up on a wooden 
winder that turned on a pivot through its centre exactly on the 
principle of the reel with which a gardener lays out his potato 
rows. The point of the pivot the lady of the green velvet bodice 
had jammed down into the crack between two fir logs, and now 
she proceeded to unwind about thirty yards of her rustic tackle, 
coiling it neatly as it fell, and threading on to the bait end two 
pistol bullets, held in their places by knots, by way of weights. 
Below the bullets were a couple of brass swivels that might 
themselves have served to sink any ordinary line, while lower 
down still came three yards of loosely woven silk line, dyed—and 
here at least the tackle was excellently scientific—to the very hue 
and tint of the long trails of lake weed which occasionally floated 
by us. Next Gunhild plunged her white hand into the bait tube, 
and after a momentary splash and struggle produced a fair-sized 
troutlet—alas! for the feelings of the strict ‘preserver’—which she 
fastened on secundum artem; a flourish of the white arms, a 
swift twist of the line, the bait had sped out twenty yards 
astern of us, and was sinking far into the blue depths before I had 
got my own line on the rod. 

As soon as we were both at work, ‘’Knute,’ as the lady 
affectionately called him, proceeded to row again very leisurely, 
dipping his long red-fir poles silently into the deep green water, 
and taking us stealthily along so close under the cliffs that the 
young woman, who was fishing on the inner side of the raft and 
kept drawing the line forward through her fingers and letting it 
sink back again, as you may often see an experienced whiting 
fisherman do off the English coast, seemed in constant danger of 
scraping her charming knuckles against the grey sides of the 
cliffs. We floated along like this for some way in a silence only 
broken by the distant rumble of the falls ahead, or the shrill cries 
of the hawks as they looked down on us from their breeding 
places, when presently there was a sharp ‘Ah!’ from the girl, 
a twitch of her supple wrist, and away flashed the line into the 
blue depth. With skill and coolness she humoured the fish, and 
in a few minutes won first blood of the day by bringing her 
victim splashing to the surface, the phlegmatic man at the bows 
handing down the landing net, and a pretty lake trout of about 
two pounds was safely brought on board. 


SHE PROCEEDED TO UNWIND ABOUT THIRTY YARDS OF 
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The ‘affianced’ got another before her line was well down 
again, ‘and meanwhile I had been casting and spinning my own 
bait in orthodox fashion without the semblance of arun. This 
was humiliating, and presently I bethought me of the infinitely 
heavier weights the girl was using, and turning to her asked, 
‘How deep is it here?’ By way of answer that daughter of the 
Vikings smiled suggestively, and answered, ‘ How high is this 
mountain ?’ glancing up as she spoke at the beetling crags above 
us, on whose summit a couple of grazing hill-sheep were scarcely 
more than two white dots. I guessed her meaning at once. As 
high as those tremendous crags were above us, so deep was the 
blue water below that gurgled and played between the broad 
cracks of our shaky craft. ‘Then I am fishing far above where 
the trout lie?’ Whereon Gunhild laughed and said: 

‘It is not for us to instruct such as the Englishman, but all 
the same if he gave us leave to speak and wished our advice, 
then we should say it would take one, two, three even, of those 
little weights upon his line to reach the places where the fish are 
feeding. So! let me weight your line as I would have it,’ and the 
girl, thrusting her hand into the pocket of her blue serge skirt, 
produced and fixed to my line a couple of weights that would 
have made a fashionable tackle-dealer faint, but which turned 
out to be the one point in which my gear had been deficient ; and 
with them on I tried again. 

Down went the plummets like the line of Hiawatha—down 
into the blue profound; and when my reel was half empty I 
checked them, and was beginning to give the telling see-saw 
movement which, with Gunhild’s tackle at least, spun the bait 
and beguiled the trout lurking in the twilight shadows of the cliff 
foot. I had hardly made two such movements, when suddenly 
the rod top bent down like a green willow twig, and the line 
fairly leapt from my fingers as they lay lightly across it by the 
butt. I struck cautiously, and during the next five minutes of 
keen excitement had ample opportunity of admiring the splendid 
strength and courage of a great lake trout. Here and there he 
rushed, the line cutting the water like a knife as he flew round in 
the impenetrable blue depths fathoms below us. Now he went 
down like a stone towards the bottomless obscurity of that great 
gulch in the midst of which we floated—down until my rod 
bent into something like half a circle, and I trembled for the 
consequences. Then up again without a second’s warning, so 
suddenly that the reel, work as it would, was all too slow, and I 
had to take line in with my hands from the lowermost rings. 
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And there he was, an instant after he had been far under us, 
- flashing and plunging on the surface thirty yards away, sending 
the spray in glittering showers into the air, and churning the 
water into a white pool with his ample tail—plunging and 
splashing in savage but abortive attempts to escape, until Gunhild 
screamed louder than the kestrels overhead with pleasure and 
excitement, and a flush of Northman’s joy tinged even the bronze 
cheek of Canute the Silent. 

But what could the big fish do in such a clear waterway, with 
no handy snag or rocks to tangle the line upon? The great 
sweeping circles in which he had swum at first grew more and 
more constricted, the rushes into deep water more and more 
ineffective, the leaps presently merged into heavy sullen rolls on 
the surface—rolls that frosted the otherwise unbroken olive-green 
shadows of the precipices with spreading silver stains—and in 
twenty minutes he came, like Mishe-Nahma, the sturgeon caught 
by Hiawatha, ‘wavering gleaming slowly upwards’ for the last 
time. He was towed to the edge of the raft, the broad landing 
net slipped under him, there was a brief but prodigious struggle 
between the fish and the lithe Norseman, during which the odds 
seemed about equal as to which of the two was more likely to be 
transferred to the native element of the other, and the best catch 
of the day, as handsome a trout of 14 lbs. as could be wished for, 
came on board. Even while he still kicked on the heather-strewn 
logs Canute subsided back to his oars, only taking the pipe out of 
his mouth for an instant to mutter the one word ‘Good!’ But 
that monosyllable was enough; our triumph was complete, and 
Gunhild glanced at me in expressive silence as much as to say: 
‘Did you hear that? There’s potion thee’ s glory for you; 
"Knute has spoken !’ 

After this we settled down to quiet, steady work, running fish 
after fish, none quite equalling that first big one of mine, though 
there were several such as well might have made the everlasting 
fame of a Thames angler, yet all of them good fish—clean, hand- 
some, and possessed of an extraordinary valour and stubbornness 
matching well with their surroundings. But it is impossible to 
record every one of these catches in detail, fascinating as the 
recital is to the enthusiastic fisherman. It is impossible even to 
dwell upon the charm of the silent shadows of the mountains at 
noon ; of the esthetic delight of watching a white osprey—a bird 
of silver against the black background of the crags beyond—diving 
for his dinner as we lunched in a little patch of wild raspberry 
bushes ; or, lastly, the row home at the end of the day under the 
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horseshoe rim of the falls, with the breath of the peat-stained 
waters cool in our faces, a full sack of trout at our feet, and the 
swift northern evening darkening one half of the sky before the 
red and yellow sunset was done in the other ! 

All such things pertain to the pleasure of the angler who 
penetrates to the shores of these free Norwegian mountain pools, 
and without them such a day, to my mind at least, would lose 
the best half of its legitimate delight. 


STUDY OF A NORWEGIAN PONYS HEAD 
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CYCLING FOR WOMEN 


BY LADY JEUNE 


THE outdoor life of women in these days is an evidence of the 
remarkable change which they have undergone; for now with much 
independence and perfect equality they often meet men on their 
own ground, and meet them successfully. The games and 
recreations in which they participate have no doubt improved 
their physical condition; nowhere do we see better-grown, 
healthier, or more beautiful women than in England, and their 
beauty is the direct result of their sound, robust constitutions. 
In no country save ours has the importance of exercise and fresh 
air been fully recognised. There is no doubt walking, driving, 
hunting, and the outdoor life which they enjoy, have produced 
the strong and healthy mothers of England. 

The new form of amusement, which has been imported from 
France, is remarkable for the intensity and eagerness with which 
it has taken possession for the moment of all classes in Eng- 
land, though, like lawn tennis, croquet, and other pastimes, its 
popularity may weaken in time. Bicycling, however, has in 
many ways great advantages over every other exercise. It 
enables the rider to cover more ground with less fatigue, and, 
with a good machine, to acquire an extensive knowledge of a 
given district which is otherwise unattainable. For some years 
the construction of the bicycle made it impossible for women to 
ride it; but that obstacle has now been removed-—a woman’s 
bicycle is as pretty and graceful a thing as can be seen, and light 
enough to prevent her from feeling fatigue. We can easily 
recall the enjoyment we derived from riding the old-fashioned 
and heavy tricycle; but it cannot compare in any way with the 
delicious sensation one experiences in going rapidly over a good 
road on a light bicycle. It may not equal the delight of a swift 
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gallop over a good grass country on a good horse—for that is the 
acme of healthy pleasure—but it has the advantage of being a 
less costly form of exercise. It has always been the fashion in 
England to hold up one’s hands in horror at the participation of 
women in any new form of exercise and amusement which has 
hitherto been the monopoly of men, and there are many people 
who still object to the bicycle on the ground of its being un- 
womanly, ungraceful, and dangerous to health. The three ob- 
jections are legitimate enough in their way, but they hold good 
of every other form of exercise which is practised to excess, or 
carried out in unwomanly style or costume. Every amusement 
in which women participate ought to be governed by the question 
whether she can wear her ordinary clothing, or whether she is 
obliged to don masculine attire.- The bicycle can safely and 
gracefully be ridden in a skirt, and that fact at once disposes of 
any objection on the ground of its being an unwomanly amusement. 

The first difficulty to be surmounted by the beginner is that 
of learning to balance properly, and the supporting arm of one’s 
teacher is needed for some days, though many women learn very 
quickly. The best support is, however, given by the teacher holding 
the saddle firmly behind, and after a very few lessons the assistance 
can be withdrawn without the knowledge of the pupil, who sails 
easily away entirely unconscious that she is going alone. To 
everyone the great difficulty in bicycling is getting on and off. The 
latter is more easily surmounted than the former ; for very soon one 
descends tant pis que mal, and the consciousness that involuntary 
stopping is attended with disagreeable consequences makes people 
cautious. 

Getting on is at first a terrible difficulty, and one indeed often 
not entirely conquered for months. In the case of most women 
this arises from the fact that they do not raise the right treadle 
high enough, but put their feet on it when it is too low. If the 
treadle is high enough, the effect of putting the foot on it, and — 
the spring which this occasions, lifts one into the saddle, and 
having got control of one treadle, it is easy enough to catch the 
other asit comes round. The great point to be avoided in getting 
on the bicycle, and in all the early stages of learning, is the habit 
of looking on the ground. To fix one’s eyes on some distant point, 
and steer for it, saves one endless disagreeables, and teaches the 
learner to master the feeling of nervousness and helplessness which 
chiefly possesses her ; and it also destroys the irresistible impulse 
which every neophyte has of charging every vehicle which comes 
in the way. It should always be remembered that holding on to 
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the handles as if for grim death is the surest way of bringing the 
beginner to grief. A well-built bicycle wants so little steering 
that the lightest hold is necessary. One may almost say of a 
bicycle as of a horse, that it has a ‘light mouth,’ which should 
not be pulled at, and a good machine is like a railway engine, 
which almost seems to know what is required of it, and becomes 
part of the person who rides or drives it. 

There is no feeling of humiliation greater than, when struggling 
most ungracefully to keep your balance, to be compelled to give 
it up and fall to the ground, and to see experts fly past with a 
smile of derision or pity on their faces; but the compensating 
sensation of triumph soon arrives, and when you gaze down from 
your place of security on those who are suffering as you were so 
lately, it is a very delicious one. I do not believe it is a safe 
thing for a woman to teach herself to ride: she ought to have 
some one to instruct her in the elementary part of the business ; 
for women may, and do, injure themselves in falling, and, above 
all, in falling while trying to mount. If a few lessons do not 
perfect a woman’s training, they teach her how to avoid very 
obvious difficulties, and therefore I should always recommend a 
teacher, who will soon put her en pays de connaissance. Women 
have often more to fear in bicycling than men, because they are 
rash from ignorance of their danger, and think when they have 
mastered the initial difficulties that they are experts. A very 
prevalent practice is for a woman to learn on a heavy machine; it 
is steadier, can be pulled about, and falls with less chance of 
being smashed. After one has learnt, a light machine is better, 
and this latter has the great advantage of beimg more easily 
pushed when one is not nding it. There is no waste of energy 
so superfluous as riding a machine uphill. Some bicyclists make 
it a point of honour never to get off, and the fatigue, waste of 
tissue, to say nothing of the strain they undergo in riding up a 
steep hill, are very bad for them. Most women are content with 
the less dignified course of pushing their bicycles, and are all 
the fresher, when they reach the summit, from having brought 
another set of muscles into play. The practice of going downhill 
as hard as possible is a very dangerous one, and no woman 
should ever take her feet off the treadles when descending a 
declivity. If the brake fails, as it may, the rider is absolutely 
helpless ; she must come to grief, and the efficacy of the treadles 
over the brake for controlling a machine is now becoming 
recognised. 

The question of dress enters so largely into the enjoyment of 
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bicycling by women that one cannot pass it by. In France 
women have taken the bull by the horns, and have adopted a 
man’s costume pure and simple; for the long flaps which they 
wear to their jackets do not conceal the fact that knickerbockers 
and gaiters are the foundation of their costume. I cannot 
see in what way knickerbockers have any advantage over the 
short well-cut skirt, as the latter is more comfortable and grace- 
ful, and in no way interferes with one’s comfort or progress. 
There is no doubt to some minds a pleasure and excitement in 
donning the dress of our masters, and in meeting them on equal 
terms, which women undoubtedly do in bicycling ; but those who 
do this lose so much in personal appearance and charm that they 
might well be contented to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. 
No woman looks well in male attire; if women did, they would 
not have waited for many centuries before they took to wear- 
ing trousers. Every attempt at modifying women’s clothes to 
resemble those of men has been a signal failure. A woman is 
not made to wear tight-fitting apparel; when she puts it on she 
at once becomes ugly and misshapen. 

What can be more hideous than a collection of women 
(standing by their bicycles, as we have often seen. them), of various 
sizes, shapes, and weights, in the drab knickerbocker suit sur- 
mounted by the drab Tam o’ Shanter hat? Even under the 
most favourable circumstances the movement of the legs in 
bicycling is not graceful, and the figure should certainly be draped 
to render this movement as little apparent as possible. Women 
clothed like men, and ‘unashamed,’ with their figures well bent 
over their machines, perspiring at every pore, their hair flowing 
in the breeze (for your new woman bicyclist, like all ardent women, 
does nothing by halves), present as ugly and as ridiculous @ 
picture as one can imagine. In bicycling, as in every other 
amusement, a woman’s dress should be as quiet and unpretentious 
as possible. The skirt should be short and well cut, tight at 
the waist, and wide at the bottom, to give plenty of room for the 
action of the feet; the jacket or shirt should be tight and well- 
fitting, and the hat of such a nature as to shade the face from the 
sun. Many people prefer shoes to boots. I confess I think a loose, 
high-fitting boot is more comfortable and gives greater support to 
the ankle; but that is a small matter, and must be left to individual 
experience. If this dress or something like it is worn, if a 
woman has a light machine, sits well on it, is never too high 
above her handles, I think—assuming that she does not. present 
undue evidence of exertion—she looks as graceful as on a horse, 
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and certainly more so than when playing lawn tennis. Very 
much of the gracefulness of a woman’s appearance on a bicycle 
depends on her seat being low; nothing is more ungainly than to 
see her perched on a high seat, obliged to bend down to hold her 
handles, and nothing tends more to make her stoop and spoil her 
figure. In bicycling a woman should aim at simplicity in dress, 
should sit low, go steadily, and she will enhance her own pleasure 
and add greatly to the charm of her appearance. She will derive 
infinitely more gratification and healthy amusement from doing 
what she can in a womanly way than by aping the appearance 
and the style of men, which she can never do well. 

The opponents of bicycling who object to it on other grounds 
also tell us that it is bad for the health of women, who may per- 
manently injure their constitutions by pursuing it. Every form 
of exercise is liable to injure those who practise it if it is carried 
to excess, and bicycling does not differ in this respect from other 
outdoor amusements ; but if not overdone it is a perfectly healthy 
pastime. There is no necessity for women to race, to go at an 
unduly rapid speed, or to ride their machines uphill ; and if they 
forego these forbidden pleasures, they may bicycle in safety 
to the end of their lives. The modern machine is so light and 
well designed that there is no fatigue in riding it on a good 
road. A bicycle is now being constructed with springs which 
prevent jolting and shaking altogether, so that there is no more 
discomfort than one feels in riding in a carriage on Cee springs, 
nor risk of an accident, if the rider is prudent; and though 
medical opinion is divided as to advantages or drawbacks, the 
balance is still in favour of the cycle. It is not so violent a form 
of exercise as lawn tennis or as cricket, nor is it so liable to be 
overdone. Everything connected with it is good in moderation, 
and if women will only follow the obvious rules as to over-fatigue, 
they need not fear that they will injure themselves. Hvery new 
form of exercise is supposed to bring its attendant malady, and 
the solemn warnings as to the danger which women ran in playing ~ 
lawn tennis still ring in our ears; but they never sounded its 
death-knell, neither will they destroy the bicycle. 

Some women cannot bicycle at all, and experience the effects 
immediately in great fatigue, pain in the limbs, and a general 
feeling of lassitude. These are warnings that should not be 
neglected. The only danger that I can discern, after some prac- 
tice, is that in certain cases where the heart is weak the effort 
required to ride any great distance might be apt to strain it, and 
therefore no woman should undertake long journeys without first 
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consulting her doctor. Modern medical treatment is becoming so 
revolutionised that exercises or gymnastics of a particular kind 
are prescribed for people suffering from an impaired circulation and 
weak action of the heart, and we may perchance live to see bicycling 
recommended as the cure for heart affections. These, however, 
are only speculations ; but the fact remains that we know of no 
illness or deformity attendant on bicycling. Some malady may 
of course develop itself; but for the moment we may ride our 
little iron horse in perfect security. 

The distance which women can accomplish on a bicycle must 
be left to the individual. I cannot see, with some rest during the 
ride, why a woman should not do her fifty miles a day. Many 
women ride long distances in hunting, and no one can say that 
bicycling is as fatiguing, for you can regulate your pace and 
distance—you are not at the mercy of a horse with rough action, 
or who never goes out of an amble from start to finish. To 
women who live in the country the bicycle has opened up new 
pleasures and enjoyments, as it enables them to get about 
with an ease and freedom hitherto impossible ; and those who 
live in London may now reach the country expeditiously and in 
a cheaper way than the railway or omnibus provides. The craze 
for bicycling among the ‘ upper ten’ will die like other crazes of a 
similar kind, and be relegated to the limbo of popular amusements, 
as rinking &c. have been ; but I believe that among the young 
women engaged in shops, and doing work of various kinds in 
London, bicycling will increase, and that they will largely avail 
themselves of the opportunity for recreation and pleasure which it 
affords. The difficulty which at present precludes their taking 
full advantage of it is the question of expense, but that will be 
overcome in time, when by starting bicycling clubs the machines 
can be hired or bought at a small price. We were wont to 
abuse and objurgate the army of bicyclists which swarmed down 


the thoroughfares on Saturday nights and Sunday mornings on 


their way to fresh fields, cooler air, and brighter sunshine; but 
our growls and imprecations have become feebler and weaker as 
we taste the pleasure our pioneers enjoyed. 
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SoME years ago, riding home after a day’s hunting with the 
Duke of Beaufort, I noticed how closely one particular hound 
stuck to the heels of the huntsman’s horse. She followed as 
persistently as if she were fastened to Lord Worcester ; and after 
watching her thus for a long time I remarked on it to the Master. 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘she always does it, and, a curious thing, her 
mother had exactly the same trick.’ This example of heredity, 
strange as it may seem to many who have not investigated the 
matter, is not really extraordinary. When Lord Yarborough 
most kindly undertook to write a paper about ‘Cub-hunting’ 
for the present issue of this Magazine, I specially begged him to 
record such instances of inherited characteristics in hounds as 
occurred to him, and it will be seen the Master of Brocklesby gives 
a precisely similar instance. ‘Singer,’ like his sire ‘ Shiner,’ Lord 
Yarborough states, ‘ generally travelled in one place, which was 
near the huntsman’s horse;’ and his Lordship gives other 
examples of peculiarities that were transmitted from parent to 
offspring. Lord Willoughby de Broke has been good enough to 
send me an admirable paper on ‘ Fox-hunting,’ which will be 
published in the next, the November, number, and this most 
distinguished of authorities also comments on the same subject. 
‘ All faults are hereditary,’ the Master of the Warwickshire says ; 
‘they must be stamped out, they cannot be bred out.’ 


Of course much the same thing is found in horses. As a rule 
the Galopins are excitable ; in some strains of blood bad temper 
comes out generation after generation, but of these it will be 
judicious not to dwell on names, as I do not want to depre- 
ciate any animals. Physical details as well as dispositions are 
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inherited, just as son often resembles sire in men. The lop ears 
of the Melbournes are apparently ineradicable, as are the delicate 
little muzzles of the Sweetmeats. I was once interested in one of 
the latter breed whose muzzle would have gone into a soda-water 
glass, indeed a very bad horse never had a more beautiful Arabian 
head. A dozen other examples might be cited, none, however, 
more curious, perhaps, than the dark marks which almost in- 
variably appear on the chestnut quarters of descendants of 
Stockwell—the Emperor of Sires as he was called; and even in 
these days, when St. Simon has made such a great and deserved 
reputation, the fame of Stockwell should not be forgotten. Three 
Derby winners—and such winners !—were his sons, Blair Athol, 
Lord Lyon, and Doncaster ; as for the Leger, when will it ever 
be the case again that in eight successive years no fewer than siz 
winners of the great race on the Town Moor are children of one 
sire ?-—as was the case between 1860 and 1867, with St. Albans, 
Caller Ou, the Marquis (here Lord Clifden by Newmunster 1n- 
tervened), Blair Athol (Gladiateur by Monarque came next), 
Lord Lyon, and Achievement—and a little later Doncaster was 
only beaten a head. But I am off the line of heredity, so must 
pull up. 


That there should be many sportsmen in Parliament is inevit- 
able, seeing how few Englishmen are without a love for sport of 
some kind or another ; but it strikes me that the number of those 
who have distinguished themselves in some special line is greater 
than usual in the Parliament lately elected. The staid and, in 
some cases, evidently not altogether unauthorised biographical 
notices of successful candidates published by the ‘Times’ prove 
that not a few were proud to remind their constituents of past 
prowess in various realms of sport. Let me quote a few exam- 
ples. Liyrretton, Hon. ALFRED: ‘ As a cricketer he played in 
the Eton eleven for four years, in the last of which he was 
captain, and at Cambridge also for four years, the last as captain, 
while he kept wicket for England v. Australia at the Oval in 1880 
and 1882, and for England at Lords and the Oval in 1884. He 
is also the best amateur tennis player of the day. In 1879 he 
won the Oxford and Cambridge match for his University, has 
thrice carried off the silver medal given by the Marylebone Club, 
and upon nearly a dozen occasions has succeeded in obtaining the 
gold medal.’ Kemp, G.: ‘Is a well-known cricketer, has been a 
member of the Lancashire County Eleven for several years, and 
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represented Cambridge v. Oxford at cricket in 1885, 1886, and 
1888, also at lawn tennis.’ M‘Caumont, Harry Buun- 
DELL: ‘Is a well-known owner of racehorses, including the 
famous Isinglass.. Macpona, JoHN CumMinG: ‘Is well known 
as an authority on dogs, and, together with Mr. 8. E. Shirley, 
was originator of the Kennel Club; has been president of the 
Kennel Club from its commencement, was the first Englishman 
invited by the Americans to act as judge at their first Inter- 
national Dog Show.’ Know.ezs, LEEs: ‘ Was president of the 
Cambridge University Athletic Club, 1878.’ 


My friend Mr. H. A. Newton points out to me, on this head, 
that Mr. Lyttelton could lead eleven legislators into the field 
who would give a good account of themselves ; and certainly it is 
so. In addition to Mr. Kemp already mentioned he would have 
Lord Chelsea, who, as an Eton boy, played a man’s innings 
against Harrow; Mr. C. T. Giles, who bowled for Harrow in 
1868, 1869 ; and another old Harrovian, Mr. Walter Long, would 
represent the Cabinet. ‘Golf is not agriculture,’ said a satirist, 
but cricket and agriculture are closely allied in the person of the 
right hon. gentleman who sits for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool. Lord Curzon, too, is a beautiful bat of the Eton make ; 
and Captain Grice Hutchinson, Mr. J. A. Pease, Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby, Mr. Bromley Davenport, Mr. R. A. Ward, Mr. Bruce 
Wentworth, and, from among the veterans in the cricket sense of 
the term, Sir Joseph Leese, an old Cambridge Blue, and Mr. C. T. 
Murdoch, Colonel Kenyon Slaney, and Sir R. T. Reid would all 
be there when wanted. Another all-round sportsman, brilliant 
shot with rifle and with gun, an old Eton long-leg, at present the 
first whip of the largest pack on record—Sir William Walrond— 
appropriately as teller completes the tale. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour has been generally given the credit for the 
boom in golf, and as the official head of the greatest club, is leader 
of the links as well as leader of the House. Probably on that 
autumn morning when he had to start the season by driving the 
first ball off the tee, his nerve was more severely tried than it ever 
has been by Parliamentary pressure or Cabinet crisis. The 
golfing contingent in the House is great—e.g. Mr. John Penn, 
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Mr. Graham Murray, Mr. Henry Tollemache—one of the best 
all-round sportsmen in the House, or out of it—Mr. Legh, Mr. 
Finlay, and the many others who have earned fame in the annual 
parliamentary handicap played at Tooting; nor can Mr. Cum- 
ming Macdona, an experienced golfer, be allowed, in spite of the 
claims of the Kennel Club, to go drifting as a derelict entirely to 
the dogs. Next to the legal profession the country gentlemen are 
the largest body in the House, and, as nearly all men of this class 
shoot or hunt or have been known to do one or the other, hunt- 
ing and shooting have so many representatives that it would be 
invidious to particularise. Suppose, however, there was one young 
member of Parliament so universally popular that the House 
placed its best at his disposal, what a season he would have ! 


He might kill an imperial grouse from off Wemmergill 
with the member for Wimbledon, the best of Suffolk part- 
ridges with Captain Pretyman, pheasants with Mr. M‘Calmont 
at Cheveley, and wild-fowl with Mr. John Scott-Montagu. He 
could make a grand tour of deer-forests, fishing and hunting 
boxes of the best, with such men to follow as Lord Valentia, Mr. 
Muntz, Mr. Elliot Lees, Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Yerburgh, and would 
that I could add Mr. J. M. Richardson, whose defeat all good 
sportsmen sincerely deplore. Mr. Chaplin would undertake his 
turf education, and so many owners would ‘tip’ him winners 
that he would inevitably be broke, while a seat on a coach would 
always be an offer from Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Sir Frederick 
Seager-Hunt, Mr. Banbury, or Sir Henry Meysey Thompson— 
provided he were bimetallist. After Goodwood he could recruit 
his health with Mr. John Gretton in the Solent until August 12 
came round again. Trained by Sir Richard Webster as a runner, 
by Sir William Hart-Dyke and Sir Edward Grey in the racquet 
and tennis courts, by Mr. Frank Mildmay or Mr. J. K. D. Wing- 
field Digby on the polo field, by Mr. Guy Pym or Mr. P. M. 
Thornton in athletics, by Mr. R. M‘Kenna, bow in a Cambridge 
eight, in rowing, he would develop into a brilliant specimen of 
our best home production, an all-round man. I do not pretend 
to have exhausted the subject—I write as names occur to me, and 
no doubt many other sportsmen should be included. How they 
must one and all bewail the absence of the most negative sports- 
man of the late House! Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton, a gentle- 
man who thought that pheasants were shot with a pistol, and that 
horse-racing was ‘ indecent.’ 
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I have been unable to devote any space so far to an article on 
boating subjects, but to make up for the omission I asked my 
friend Mr. K. C. Lehmann to send me some notes on the sport 
on which he is so great an authority, and he has most kindly 
complied. The following notes on boating are his. He says: 
The rowing season is now over, and it is possible to estimate 
its results. On a review of the racing that has taken place, we 
are entitled to say that the English style of amateur rowing 
has been triumphantly proved, in the face of foreign compe- 
tition, to be the best. That is the chief, as it is the most 
pleasant, result of the season’s contests. In the second place, 
it is proved that University oarsmanship still maintains that 
position of supremacy which it occupied during the previous four 
years; and in the third place, although Cambridge made a good 
show from Putney to Mortlake, and although a Cambridge 
college crew, in the enforced absence of the Leander Club, won 
the Grand Challenge Cup at Henley, it can hardly be denied that 
Oxford rowing has proved itself on the whole to be better than 
that of Cambridge. 


I take the question of English against American rowing first. 
The Cornell crew row in a style which is, I am told, peculiar to 
that University. That style has been, so to speak, invented and 
patented by Mr. Charles Courtney, a former professional sculler, 
who now coaches the Cornell crews and controls their rowing. 
An English crew attempts to get, and as a rule succeeds in 
getting, speed on its boat by the combination of a long far- 
reaching body-swing, and a firm unwavering leg-drive carried 
through to the very finish of the stroke. The Cornell oarsmen 
have no body-swing, they never finish out a stroke, and their 
blades, instead of gripping the water and sweeping through it, 
merely dabble and niggle. A good English crew, rowing at the 
rate of forty or even of forty-two strokes to the minute, will always 
‘cover its spaces’ by two or three feet. At the rate of thirty-nine 
the stroke oar of Cornell barely reached the mark made by No. 2 
on the previous stroke. It is therefore obvious that stroke for 
stroke the Cornell boat moves more slowly through the water 
than an English boat ; and therefore, in order to compete in pace 
with our men, the Cornellians are compelled to row a ridiculously 
fast stroke, the result of which is absolutely to exhaust them, 
while our own men remain comparatively fresh and vigorous. 
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For the unfortunate result of their meeting with Leander the 
Cornell crew themselves can hardly be blamed. It is their system 
which is at fault, a system which allows a professional to direct 
them and practically places their sportsmanlike honour within 
his keeping. The natural impulse of eight amateurs after such 
an incident as took place at Henley would be to offer to row the 
race again. The impulse of some professionals (and amongst this 
number Mr. Courtney must apparently be reckoned) is to take 
advantage of everything, to insist on the strict letter of the law, 
in order, if possible, to win a race. Except on some such hypo- 
thesis as this it is quite impossible to explain why Cornell failed 
to yield to the efforts that were made by some of their own 
graduates to induce them to row the heat against Leander over 
again. On this subject I need say no more, as I happen to know 


that my views are those held by all honourable American 
amateurs. 


The continued supremacy of University rowing is certainly 
curious. Metropolitan oarsmen will tell you that bicycling, golf, 
and lawn tennis have made it year by year more difficult for them 
to command a supply of good material. At the Universities, on 
the other hand, rowing still occupies in every college and in the 
University at large the chief position amongst sports. The 
Thames Rowing Club, which was organised and won its first great 
victories without the slightest assistance from University oarsmen, 
now relies in no small measure upon Cambridge men. London 
has stood out longer as a purely metropolitan club, but this year 
the two chief places in the London Rowing Club four were 
occupied by Guy and Vivian Nickalls, two Oxford men. In the 
interests of sport I look forward to the day when we shall see a 
metropolitan eight as good as that of London in 1890, and com- 
posed of genuine metropolitan oarsmen. 


With regard to next year’s University Boat-race it is much 
too early to express any but a very guarded opinion. Of last 
year’s eight Cambridge will be able to count upon the services 
of Bell, Bonsey, Duncanson, Game, and Hope. Adie also will 
probably be available. This contingent of old Blues, though 
not brilliant, is fairly good. The loss of Wauchope is almost 
irreparable, as, failing him, it is difficult to see where a stroke is 
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to come from. At Oxford, Crum, Burnell, Philips, and possibly 
Stretch, will row again. This would seem to leave Cambridge 
with a better chance; but it must be remembered that at Oxford 
there are two seniors—C. W. N. Graham and H. Graham—both 
of whom rowed in the Leander eight, and that there will be a 
strong importation of Eton freshmen, consisting of Gold, Carr, De 
Knoop, Dunlop, Pitman, Willis, and Thornton. All these have 
rowed in one or more of the victorious Eton crews at the last 
three Henley regattas. On the whole, therefore, the weight of 
material would seem to incline the chances in favour of Oxford, 


who will have in Gold one of the very best strokes that ever came 
from Eton. 


In contrast with the mass of cricket literature and journalism 
now provided for us, the fifth edition of ‘ The Cricketer’s Manual’ 
by ‘ Bat,’ published in the year of the Great Exhibition, has an 
antiquarian interest. It consists of 110 pages, and no fewer than 
twenty-seven of them are devoted to what may be called a ‘ defence 
of cricket,’ in which Juvenal, the busky Dian, Addison, the 
Grecians, the Etruscans, Roman gladiators (with, of course, 
certain lines from ‘Childe Harold,’ ending with ‘ butchered to 
make,’ &c.), Mr. Baron Platt, Mr. Baron Alderson, Mr. Cobden, 
Albion’s fair damsels, and the Patron Prince jostle each other. 
Then follows a history in twenty pages, and the ‘elements’ in 
sixteen pages. 


‘The great physical requirements for a cricketer are a quick 
eye, an active limb, a manly bearing, and a tractable temper.’ 
‘No person who is thoroughly stupid will ever be a cricketer.’ 
This is ‘a settled point.’ The remarks respecting bowling are as 
sound now as then, although the recommendation of ‘a high 
delivery ’ must have been differently interpreted before the altera- 
tion of Law X. ‘Some curiosities of cricket’ give some records 
long since passed (745 is given as an unprecedented total in a 
match), but an innings of Surrey against Kent, in which nine 
wickets fell for nine runs, and the tenth for 129, is probably not 
to be beaten as a curiosity. This edition of the manual does not 
contain ‘the statistical tables of bowling, batting, and wicket- 
keeping,’ which had previously appeared, the principal reason 
being ‘the want of some mode of classification.’ Biographical 
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sketches of Mynn and Fuller Pilch, then forty-four and forty- 
eight years old respectively, are interesting reading, although the 
eulogy is a trifle excessive. A ‘table of the principal players’ 
contains forty-six names, George Parr and Wisden, born in 1828, 
and Caffyn and Lockyer in 1826, being the youngest. Dr. W. 
G. Grace may have played with all of these. The name of George 
Brockwell, born in 1811, has an interest of its own. As usual 
the advertisements are as well worth reading as the book. 
W. Houghton, the proprietor of the Surrey Cricket Ground and 
Tavern, Kennington Oval, informs his customers that ‘grand 


matches will be played every Thursday and Friday throughout 
the season.’ 


My closing words for the present number are of necessity 
written on the evening of the St. Leger. The race will be re- 
markable in the history of the sport at Doncaster for what would 
have been the poverty of the field, even if all had gone well with 
the best of them, and for the way in which, one after another, the 
pick of a bad lot came to grief. Whittier cracked up to begin 
with ; then rumours arose that all was not well with Raconteur, 
and he was presently struck out. Match Maker’s friends began to 
grow confident; but a few days before the race John Porter 
suddenly became anxious about his charge. When racegoers 
assembled at Doncaster the way seemed cleared for Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir Visto; but on the Leger morning a whisper ran 
yound the sale paddocks, where sporting Doncaster spends its 
mornings, to the effect that Sir Visto had hurt himself—climbed 
into his manger and severely knocked his knee. Gradually we 
learned that he was not too much injured to run, and, after Lord 
Rosebery and Sir Frederick Johnstone had been to inspect him, 
that, though the knee was swollen, there was reason to hope it 
would not seriously affect him. There is little to be said about 
the race. One cannot magnify it into a gallant struggle between 
good animals. Sir Visto gave Telescope, a very moderate handi- 
cap horse (more than two stone behind several of his year 
according to the official handicapper), about a five-pound beating. 
That is all. It was in truth a sorry celebration of the Leger. 


RAPIER. 
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